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The Oldest Protestant 
Missionary Chi 


— First to the Jews- - - - 1736 


—— First to send out Medical Biteninnndins - 1747 
—— First to work among Lepers’= - - - 1818 


has, for over 200 years, toiled against great obstacles to extend the Kin 
of God. 


For their fields of labour, Moravian missionaries have always chose 


darkest places of the earth, where ignorance was most profound, 
tribes most backward. 


They were the heralds of the Reformation; 
They inspired the eighteenth century revival; 


They continue to set a high standard of sacrificial service, but they 
extra support. Will you please help them? The Hon. Secre 
Mr. Horace E. Lindsey, will gratefully acknowledge your gift. 
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KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSION 


The Kennedy Schoo) of Missions endeavours to answer the needs of the W 
Church by serving as a Western training centre for the preparation of missionar 
to co-operate in fullest sympathy in the enterprises of the ‘ younger churches’. 
basic assumption is that the techniques of missionary work are effective only in 
atmosphere of a sensitive understanding of peoples, their cultural conditio 
and the total resources of the Christian Faith and the Christian Church for 
impartation of Life. 

Its own courses offer opportunities for men and women for graduate st 
in Phonetics, Anthropology, the History and Techniques of Missions, and 
Literary, Social, and Religious backgrounds of Africa, China, India, Japan. 
America, and Muslim countries, Through the affiliated Schools of the tfc 
Seminary Foundation, the Hartford Theological Serninary, and the Hartford 
of Religious Education, courses may be had in all Theological and Pedagog 
subjects, Sociology, Psychology, and Philosophy. There is an adequate Lib 
with many special collections. Courses may lead to the degrees of M.A. or Ph.D 


Furnished apartments are provided for missionary families at modest rental. 


Vear-book sent upon application to 
Rev. ROBERT T. PARSONS, A.B., B.D., M.A., Ph.D., Dean, Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATIO 


RUSSELL HENRY STAFFORD, M.A., D.D., S.T.D., LL.D., President 
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PHILIP & TACEY LTD. 


69 to 79 FULHAM HIGH STREET 
LONDON, S.W.6, ENGLAND 





TEACHERS’ GUIDES TO RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


son Books that fit any Syllabus, prepared by expert teachers, representing Anglican and Free 


h opinion, using modern methods. Issued in four grades: NURSERY, INFANTS, 
INIORS, SENIORS. Fourteen volumes already published and in stock 


Head Teacher writes: ‘“‘ They are far and away the best and most valua>le books of the kind.” 
dely used by Oversea Teachers. Cloth boards, fully illustrated, price 5/— each net (postage 4d.). 
Any volume sent on approval on receipt of postage. 


HEROES OF THE WAY 


by E. H. HAYES and F. S. POPHAM 


volume for Juniors and young Seniors. 
and Elisha, etc. 


Please state grade. 
Guide now ready. 





Lessons on Jesus and Paul, the Patron Saints, 
With activity suggestions, study notes, maps, charts and pictures. 


Cloth Boards, price 5/~— net (postage 4d.). 


THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD 
: by GODFREY E. PHILLIPS, M.A., D.D. 
First of a new series of popular Handbooks by competent scholars, edited by Dr. Basil Yeaxlee, 
©.B.E., M.A., B.Litt. f special value to teachers and lecturers, pupils in upper forms, and 
Students in training colleges. 


go aeogped Phillips has performed a near-miracle of compression, without loss of clarity or 


here we have sound scholarship plus the element that secures and sustains the reader’s 
erest.’’—Free Church Chronicle. 


Cloth Boards, Price 6/- net (postage 3d.). 
TEACHERS OF TO-DAY 
A forward-looking News-Review of Christian Education. 


New methods—new aids—new ideas, etc. Edited by Ernest H. Hayes. 
Price 6d. per quarter (postage 1d.) or 2/4 annual subscription, post paid. 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION PRESS LTD., Wallington, Surrey 


























THE MISSION TO LEPERS 


INTERNATIONAL (FOUNDED 1874) INTERDENOMINATIONAL 


FoR seventy-five years this Society has been providing for the 

spiritual, social and physical needs of sufferers from leprosy and of 
their children. It is the largest and oldest missionary organization 
engaged in this Christian task, and its work is carried on in co-opera- 
tion with the missionaries of 34 Protestant missionary societies at over 
100 stations in 20 different countries. 


In 1948 its ordinary expenditure was £180,118. 


The Mission endeavours to make of this work a practical demon- 
stration of the power of the Gospel of Jesus Christ to meet men’s 
need at every point. On the medical side the new Sulphone drugs are 
yielding promising results but their cost makes a larger income 
necessary if they are to be made more generally available. In the 
directly spiritual work there is a wide open opportunity of bringing 
to despairing men the treasures and the hope of the Gospel of the 
Resurrection. 


GIFTS for the maintenance and extension 
of the work will be gratefully received. 


General Secretary : 
A. DONALD MILLER, 7 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
































The Presbyterian 
Church of England 


needs 
Ordained Missionaries 
Women Church Workers 


Teachers 
(men and women graduates) 


Doctors and Nurses 
for oversea work in 


CHINA 
(Fukien, Kwangtung & Formosa) 


MALAYA and E. PAKISTAN 








Fuller particulars from 


Miss J. W. GALT, B.A. (women) 
Rev. W. SHORT, M.A., B.D. (men) 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH HOUSE, 
134 GEORGE STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 











HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL 
ALIGARH, INDIA 


Books Wanted for disposal to students 
by gift or purchase. 


The Koran 
Translated by E. H. Palmer, either the 
World’s Classics series. or the larger two- 
volume edition that was published in ‘‘ The 
Sacred Books of the East,”’ vol. vi. 


The Teaching of the Qur’an 
By Dr. Stanton, S.P.C.K., London, 1919, 


indian Islam 


By Dr. M. T. Titus, New York, Oxford 
U.P., 1930. 


Muhammadan Objections to 
Christianity 


By Dr. Tisdall, published by the S.P.C.K., 
1915. 


Please mail available copies to 
‘THE LIBRARIAN, 
HENRY Martyn SCHOOL, 
AxiGarH, U P., INDIA. 






































Helen Waddell’s new book 
“STORIES FROM HOLY WRIT” 


These stories were originally written for a missionary 
magazine, one of the editors of which was A. R. Crawford 
of Manchuria, where the author’s father had been a 


pioneer missionary. 8/6 net 


also by Helen Waddell 
PETER ABELARD 7/6 
BEASTS AND SAINTS 7/6 
DESERT FATHERS 8/6 
THE WANDERING SCHOLARS 10/- 
MEDIAEVAL LATIN LYRICS 10/- 


also 





MARTIN TUPPER: His Rise and Fall 
by DEREK Hupson. Illustrated. 18/- 


MRS. GATTY AND MRS. EWING 
by CHRISTABEL MAXWELL. [Tllustrated. 15/- 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE 
by GEORGINA BATTISCOMBE. JIilustrated. 15/- 


TROLLOPE : a Commentary 
by MICHAEL SADLEIR. 10/- 


OCTAVIA HILL: a Biography 

by E. MoBERLy BELL. 7/6 
GEORGE SANTAYANA. 

*“*Persons and Places’’ 10/- **Middle Span” 8/6 


BERNARD SHAW 
A complete list of available Shaw titles will be sent on application. 


10 Orange St. Constable London W.C.2 
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FAITH IS A FAMILY AFFAIR 


It is said that life insurance has a tremendous 
stake in the family. When the family goes, life 
insurance goes. The whole philosophy of our 
democracy is based on the family as the basic unit. 
And faith is a family affair. More than all others, 
Christians have a stake in the family. 


To keep alive the family faith calls for a positive 
plan. Regular church attendance, daily prayers, 
Bible reading and meditation are the foundations 
of faith in countless homes. With the aid of 
The Upper Room families have the strength and 
inspiration that comes from daily devotions at 
the family altar. Join this world wide company 
of those who use The Upper Room each day. 
Your loved ones and friends can join you—send 
them copies of the currgnt issue or subscribe in 
their names. 


Single copies 10 cents. 10 or more to one address 5 cents 
each. Individual subscriptions — two years to one address 
$1.00. Two or more subscriptions for one year 50 cents each. 


THE UPPER ROOM 
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New Books 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
DANIEL LINDLEY, 1801-80 


by EDWIN W. SMITH, D.D. 
21s. net 


The story of one of the first American 
Missionaries in South Africa is here 
placed in the context of the most 
romantic period of that country’s 
history. Here are stirring adventure 
and historical significance. 


WEST AFRICAN RELIGION 


(Illustrated from the Beliefs and practices 
of the Yoruba, Ewe, Akan and kindred 
Peoples.) 


by GEOFFREY PARRINDER, M.Th., 
Ph.D. 
10s. 6d. net 


What do Africans believe? Their 
faith can no longer be dismissed as a 
crude ‘fetishism.’ It is Polytheism : 
belief in a High God, and in many 
other gods and ancestral spirits. It 
is comparable with some of the Poly- 
theism of India and Ancient Greece. 
This book summarizes the beliefs 
and customs of several of the most 
advanced peoples of West Africa. 


THE LORD JESUS CHRIST 
(A Study in the Lordship of Jesus) 


by K. H. CROSBY, B.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
7s. 6d. net 


‘The aim of this book is to exalt the 
Lord Jesus. Some yeafs ago the 
writer had the privilege of instructing 
successive groups of African students 
upon the subject of what Christians 
are to believe.’ 





EPWORTH PRESS 


25-35 CITY ROAD 
LONDON, E.C.1 
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WORLD WITNESS 


THE DECISIVE DECADE 
By A. M. CHIRGWIN, M.A., D.D. 
(112 pages, 2-colour stiff cover) 

This is THE BOOK OF THE YEAR for the 50,000 
Friends and others. It is a graphic account of the present 
position of Christianity and of the outlook for the 
World Church to-day by one who has been at the heart 
of the world missionary movement during recent years. 
It is a book for everyone and is issued at a specially low 
price. 

Price 2s. 6d. (112 pages, 2-colour paper boards cover.) 


MODERN MISSIONS IN THE 
SOUTH PACIFIC 
By J. W. BURTON, M.A., D.D. 

This is a timely book on an important mission field 
largely neglected in missionary writings. The writer 
is one of the foremost authorities on the Church and 
missionary work in the Pacific. For some years he was 
a missionary in Fiji and for many years he was General 
Secretary of the Overseas department of the Methodist 
Church of Australasia. He has served on several 
important religious and Government Committees. 
He was Chairman of the National Missionary Council 
of Australia and is a member of the South-West Pacific 
Commission. 

A special imprint of this new publication is being 
printed for Australia and New Zealand, and America 
is also keenly interested in this way. 

224 pages. Crown 8vo (cloth). Price 7s. 6d. 


THERE BLOSSOMS RED 

By LEONARD HURST 
Mr. Hurst tells of his tour of Madagascar, and the deep 
impression made on him by the great need of the island, 
the people’s suffering through the late rebellion, and 
the warmth and liveliness of the Christian Church. 
The title is taken from lines in Matheson’s hymn, 

** © Love that wilt not let me go ’’— 


“** From the ground there blossoms red 
Life that shall endless be.’’ 


Price 2s. 6d. (2-colour paper boards cover.) 
Already Published in this Series : 
Brave New India 
China’s Hours 
To-morrow’s Men in Africa 


THE GATES OF HOPE 
By FLORENCE GIFFORD 


A book of gathered memories devoted to all who 
have made, and are making, the work of Jiaganj Hospital 
a true gateway to hope. 

Price 2s. 6d. (2-colour paper boards cover.) 


THESE AFRICAN COPPER MINERS 
By R. J. B. MOORE 


A moving appeal for justice for the defenceless peoples 
of Africa caught in the impact of modern mining industry. 
The author wrote this book during his last illness—he 
died of cancer while still a young man. It was the only 
way in which he felt he could still work for the African 
to whose service he had devoted his whole life. 

Price 6s. (cloth, 2-colour jacket.) 


Postage 3d. extra. 


THE LIVINGSTONE PRESS 


(Publishing Dept. of the London Missionary Society.) 


42 Broadway, LONDON, S.W.1 















| Chila Victims of 
Civil War and 
Famine in Greece 


Numbers of Armenian refugees in 
Greece exist in wretched conditions 
of extreme poverty. Old people and 
children are perhaps the greatest 
sufferers. Tuberculosis is a 
dreaded foe. 


The Children’s Home has already 
worked wonders in many little lives, 
renewing health and strength in a 
happy Christian atmosphere, and 
teaching them to know the Lord Jesus 
Christ as Saviour and Friend. Will 
you help us in this work? Gifts grate- 
fully acknowledged by the General 
Secretary. 








FRIENDS OF ARMENIA 
MISSIONARY AND RELIEF SOCIETY 
47 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1 











OF BIBLE PICTURES IN 
THE WORLD 


Shaw’s famous Bible Pictures have de- 
servedly earned for themselves a world- 
wide reputation. Wherever Bible 
pictures are wanted—at home, in day 
or Sunday School, or on the Mission 
Field, you will find a Shaw picture that 
will satisfy the need. 


A wide range of Biblical and Missionary 
subjects is available, printed in full 
colour, authentic in detail and obtainable 
in various sizes, the largest being 20 
in. X 30 in., price 2s. 1d., postage and 
packing 6d. extra. (This price includes 
10d. Purchase Tax which is not applicable 
to orders sent overseas.) 


Send 3d. fora Catalogue. 


WATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 


104-5 Newgate Street, London, EC! 


THE FINEST COLLECTION 














SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL 
and AFRICAN STUDIES 


University of London, W.C.1 
Telephones: MUSEUM 2023-4-5 and 8732 
ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN 
LANGUAGES AND CULTURES 


The School provides instruction 
in’ most Asiatic and African 
languages and the cultures re- 
lating thereto in the following 
eight departments : 

India, Pakistan and Ceylon 

S.E. Asia and the Islands 

Far East 

Near and Middle East 

Africa 

Phonetics and Linguistics 

History 

Law 


Courses may be provided for the 
linguistic training of missionaries. 
Facilities are available for advanced 
research. 





LIVING NAMES 


Among the volumes in this series of 
short biographies are : 
SIX REFORMERS 

By John Walton. 1s. 3d. 


Wilberforce, Peel, Elizabeth Fry, Shaftes- 
bury, Florence Nightingale, Barnardo. 


SIX GOOD SAMARITANS 
By G. F. Lamb. 


Howard, William Hillary, 
Nansen, Grenfell, Schweitzer. 


1s. 3d. 


Damien, 


SIX MISSIONARIES IN AFRICA 
By C. Northcott and J. Reason. 1s. 3d. 


Moffatt, Livingstone, Stewart, Mackay, 
Mary Slessor, Albert Cook. 
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WORLD CHRISTIAN HANDBOOK 


Editor : Kenneth G. Grubb, C.M.G. 
Associate Editor : E. J. Bingle, M.A. 





World Christian Handbook has been prepared under the 
auspices of a Committee on which are represented the 
World Council of Churches, the International Missionary 
Council and the World Dominion Press. 


The Handbook consists of three sections : 


(1) Survey, 250 pages covering the work of churches 
and missions throughout the world. 


(2) Statistics, 100 pages of comparative figures covering 
places of worship, church membership, Christian 
community and staff, for the non-Roman Catholic 
churches, while there are special tables for the 
Roman Catholic and Orthodox churches. 


(3) Directory, 70 pages covering the members of the 
World Council of Churches in a special list and 
including some 1500 Christian organizations. 


The price of the Handbook is one guinea (postage 7d. 
additional) in Great Britain, where it may be obtained from 
World Dominion Press, Founder’s Lodge, Mildmay Park, London, 
N.1, and $7.50 in U.S.A., where it may be obtained from Friend- 
ship Press, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, 10. 
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% % ANOTHER REMARKABLE THING 
ABOUT WHITE ANTS ..-+-2eee-s 


They’re rarely white and not true ants—but that’s no 
consolation when they’ve eaten your home! Be safe — 
remember 





UNIVERSAL—Dip or brush for positive protection against White 
Ants, Borers, Rot and Fungi. Paint or polish over treated wood. 
No odour. No fire-risk. 
ECONOMICAL — Highly concentrated—saves carriage. When 
diluted for use—goes further and costs less. 
PERMANENT — Cannot wash-out or evaporate. Combines with 
the fibres, toughens the timber and makes it fire-resistant. 
For permanent protection 
Atlas Preservative Co. Ltd. Insist on — 
Erith, Kent, England. 
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IF IT’S LOCAL . . . . mmm 
- « . OR LONDON 


Whether your Examination is the Nigerian 
Teachers’ Higher Elementary or a London 
Honours Degree, Clough & Normal Colleges 
have the benefit of over 60 years’ experience to 
place at your disposal. 
During those 60 years our methods have been 
rfected so that our present tem of 
NDIVIDUAL POSTAL FUITION has been 
proved—by constant trial—to be the best. 
Our students writes :— 
*. .. It will always be Clough’s for me.” 
*... Your motes were clearer than College 
lectures.” 
. I shall a recommend the Normal to 
my friends 
We shall be grateful for the opportunity to send 
you details and free advice on all exams. Please 
write to Dept. W.R. 2, 

CLOUGH & NORMAL COLLEGES, 
LYDDON HOUSE, LORDSHIP LANE, 
LONDON, S.E. 22. 

Classes for :—School Cert., Matric., Inter and 

Final Degrees and University Diplomas. 
Teachers’ Exams., Training College, Handicraft, 


Needlework College of Preceptors, Froebel, 
Nurs: School, ygiene, Mothercraft and 
Child Welfare. 


Civil Service Open and Reconstruction, Account- 
ancy and Foepertee, Professional Exams. 
R.S.A., L.Ch.Com., and allied courses. 

Interesting Leisure courses in J — Keep 
Fit, Gardening, Literature, Letter Writing, 
Education of the Adolescent, Psychology, 
Architecture and many others. 
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A WORLD-WIDE CHRISTIAN 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY 


President : 
Dr. D. MARTYN LLOYD-JONES 


supplying the needs of MISSIONARIES 

urlough and in the Field as well as 

of Ministers, Students, Devotional Readers 
and Children at home and abroad. 


100,000 VOLUMES 


SUBSCRIPTION NOMINAL 





Gifts of Missionary and other Christian 
Books urgently needed (or money for 
their purchase). 





Branches in America, Australasia, India, 
Pakistan and China, as well as on the 
Continent 


Sponsored by Lt.-Gen. Sir WILLIAM DOBBIE, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.S.0. 


Particulars from 


THE EVANGELICAL LIBRARY 


78 CHILTERN ST., LONDON, W.1 
Telephone : Welbeck 6997 











THE CHURCH IN INDIA, PAKISTAN AND CHINA 

















IS CONFRONTED TO-DAY 
by an unprecedented but passing OPPORTUNITY 


There are immense possibilities for Work 


AMONG WOMEN. 


And recruitt—DOCTORS, NURSES, TEACHERS and EVANGELISTS 
ARE URGENTLY REQUIRED. 


This Society asks for your support 
by YOUR GIFTS 


in PRAYER 


in OFFERS OF SERVICE. 


Please write for fuller information to 


The Church of England Zenana Missionary Society 


19-21 Conway Street, Fitzroy Square, London, W.1 


p= DEVOTIONAL CLASSICS ==) 


Dr. HANDLEY €. 6. MOULE 


LATE BISHOP OF DURHAM 
EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 12/6 


An Invaluable Standard Commentary 
and a True Book of Devotion. With a 
Running Translation interwoven with the 
Exposition. 


EPHESIAN STUDIES 10/6 
Lessons in Faith and Walk. A Series 


| of Spiritual Studies through the whole 
| Epistle, with a running paraphrase, verse 
| by verse. 


| COLOSSIAN STUDIES 10/6 


Lessons in Faith and Holiness. A 
helpful Exposition, with a paraphrase of 
the Text of the Epistles to the Colossians 
and to Philemon, their practical teaching 











and principal lessons. 
Postage on One or the Three Books, 
6d. extra. 


* Moule was a perfect combination of a 
great scholar and a great saint.’ ‘ 
Dr. Wilbur M. Smith. 


PICKERING & INGLIS LTD. 


229 Bothwell Street, Glasgow, C.2 
29 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4 























100 YEARS OF MEDICAL SERVICE 


The Edinburgh Medical 


Missionary Society 


founded in 1841 still carries on its 
work of (1) Training students as fully 
qualified Medical Missionaries: over 
350 have been helped to go out under 
the different Missionary. Societies. 
55 to the London Missionary Society ; 36 
to the Church Missionary Society ; 70 to 
the Church of Scotland (32 of these 
formerly United Free Church of Scot- 
land); 1§9 te the English Presbyterian 
Church; 19 to the Baptist Missionary 
Society ; 18 to the Methodist Missionary 
Society; 9 to the Irish Presbyterian 
Church ; 6 to the China Inland Mission ; 
13 to the E.M.M.S.; and 68 to various 
others. Two accepted Missionaries work- 
ing with the Red Cross in Free China. 
The number of students at present 
in training is 28. 
(2) Carries on Evangelistic, Social 
and Medical Mission work amongst 
the poor in Edinburgh ; and 
(3) Maintains Hospitals in Nazareth 
and Damascus. Will you help to 
send Ambassadors of Love and 
Peace throughout this troubled 
world ? 


Office : 
56 George Square, Edinburgh, 8 
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THE 
INTERNATIONAL 


REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


MISSIONARY STRATEGY AND 
THE RURAL CHURCH 


By J. MERLE DAVIS 


pase conviction that the missionary movement has an inadequate 

strategy in relation to the rural Church is stated in the replies 
to the questionnaire on rural work issued by Agricultural Missions, 
Inc, of New York, sent in by 170 missionaries in thirty-two fields of 
the younger churches. An inadequate strategy for the 120,000 rural 
churches, or eighty per cent of the younger churches of the world, 
means an inadequate strategy for the whole missionary movement 
of the Church. Experience shows that the rural Church and the 
rural areas are inexhaustible seedbeds of the Christian enterprise. 
Church leaders, pastors, teachers, students, workers, laymen and 
women in a constant stream pour into and replenish the national 
Church. This is a fact which is easily overlooked by workers who 
are under the pressure of keeping up the established institutions 
of the mission and national church bodies. 

Rural missions, far from being a department or by-product of 
the missionary enterprise, are the very stuff of the enterprise itself. 
From the standpoint of strategy, the village church may be said to 
be the centre of the enterprise. In the rural field inhere the major 
problems and activities of the Church and Christian community— 
education, Christian worship, witness and discipleship, health, 
livelihood, home and family, child care, literacy and recreation. 

The picture drawn from the replies to the questionnaire does 
not represent the position of all mission boards, missions in the field 
or all national churches. There are notable exceptions where a revised 
rural strategy has been formulated, and where it is in action with 
marked benefit to the Christian movement. But by and large, the 
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picture is true, and under the swiftly changing world conditions the 
time is running out. 


THE STRATEGY AND TACTICS OF THE MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE 


The world mission of the Church is concerned with both 
strategy and tactics. Each is basic and conditions the other. But 
strategy precedes tactics, for it creates the plan of campaign and the 
grand design of the enterprise, while tactics are the methods and 
techniques used in conducting the campaign. 

When the conditions of a campaign have changed, as has 
happened in the last decade, a new strategy is called for and tactics 
capable of implementing it must be used. The rise of intense 
nationalism, the break-up of ancient cultures, the disillusionment 
of the East with the West, the passing of Colonialism, the forward 
surge of Communism and the newly recognized réle of the rural 
community and the man on the land changed the world pattern. 
To meet the new conditions the Church must revise its missionary 
strategy and tactics. A sobering crisis is facing world civilization 
and with it the world mission of the Church. 

The crisis is far more than one of the recurrent political upheavals 
of history: it is a spiritual, a social and an economic upheaval of the 
underprivileged half of the world. The spirits as well as the bodies 
of men are struggling for freedom. Only a Christianity that is deeply 
concerned with the world’s cry for a more abundant life and 
opportunity and which embodies that concern in its strategy and 
tactics can answer this cry. 

These introductory reflexions form the burden of the replies 
to the questionnaire. Nearly every reply bears directly, or indirectly, 
upon the problem of missionary strategy or tactics. 

We will let the representatives of the missionary societies speak 
for themselves out of their convictions and concern. These may be 
summarized as follows:— 


1. The rural Church deserves to command a far greater recogni- 
tion and backing in the programme for the advance of the 
Christian movement. 

2. The rural Church has a very low priority in the allocation 
of mission and national church funds and personnel 
which is peo inadequate for its expansion. 

3. The dominance of institutionalism is such as to place the 
rural Church in a second- or third-rate position in the 
attention of Christian leaders and the Christian movement 
as a whole. 

4. The city-ward trend from the villages and the urban centring 
of Christian work are so marked as to leave the rural churches 
with untrained leaders and dangerously undermanned. 
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5. On many mission fields there is little or no integration of 
rural church work in the overall strategy of the Christian 
movement. 

6. In nearly all the 170 replies, the lack of rurally trained leaders, 
both missionary and national, is named as the number 
one obstacle to the advance of the rural Church. 

7. In spite of quite a wide acceptance by missions of the principle 
of an enlarged rural church programme, there is an 
unbridged gulf between the acceptance of the principle 
and its practical implementation in the training of church 
workers, in the demonstration of village service centres, 
and in the allocation of funds and leaders to the rural 
areas. 

8. The rapid progress of Communism, with its new economic 
and ideological structure of society, among the under- 
privileged peoples of the world, demands certain drastic 
changes in the strategy of the foreign missionary enterprise. 


A NEW RECOGNITION OF THE ROLE OF THE RURAL CHURCH IS 
CALLED FOR. SOME REPLIES TO THE QUESTIONNAIRE : 


Rural missions have been shouldered out of mission budgets by big 
schools, colleges, hospitals and other institutions primarily concerned with, 
or located in, the cities. Personnel and funds stop before they reach the 
rural areas. 

Missionary co-operation in our agricultural work is good except for those 
who hold the purse strings. In the twenty-five years of the agricultural 
institute, our mission has given to it only $300 a year. The budget for 
comparable agricultural institutes in U.S.A. is from $50,000 to $100,000 
annually. 

Our main difficulty is the indifference of some missionaries to rural 
work. They feel that investments in schools should be protected, The old, 
established work takes the available funds and new rural work should not be 
started. 

There is no place for rural work in prevailing mission strategy. There is 
resistance from missionaries and African leaders to starting anything new 
that will cost money. 

The acceptance of Christian faith depends, more than we realize, on 
the condition of the body, which depends largely on proper foods for good 
health. . . . The missionary should be trained to bdbow that helping 
people to produce more food and to live close to God through that work is 
religion. (Belgian Congo.) 

There is a lack of understanding among our missionaries and national 
leaders as to the nature, importance and needs of rural work. The mission 
gives us its blessing, but not its funds. (India.) 

When a mission becomes so top-heavy with administration, machinery 
and committees that it considers a policy, but never takes any action on it, 
it is hopeless. We gave up our industrial school and most of our farm schools 
to concentrate on preparing students for ‘white collar jobs’. The people 
do not understand the unwieldy church organization and the whole church 

ogramme has failed in this area. A new strategy in the approach to the 
hils is necessary. (India.) 
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There are different philosophies as to the work of the missionary. 
Many missionaries feel that they must do nothing but preach, pray, sing 
and persuade people to declare Christ as their Saviour; others would add 
education; a few missionaries add hospital and health work; a very few wish 
to include all of life as the responsibility of the mission programme. I feel 
that the mission should work out a definite overall programme and strategy 
for Christian living and that all should understand it and work for its com- 

letion. Our missionaries talk much about the problem of the rural Church, 
but little progress is evident. Lay missionaries have a minor place in mission 
councils. (Southern Rhodesia.) 

Jealousy of institutional work prevents funds being allocated for new 
work within the church organization. We feel the need of ear-marked funds 
for special projects, but our mission boards and field missions are wary 
of these. (India.) 

The boards usually frown on our soliciting special funds. Board appropria- 
tions must be sought through the field organization. The field organization 
does not like to have its budgets for established lines of mission work 
cut in favour of a new type. (North China.) 


A highly trained new missionary assigned to rural work writes: 


“The greatest difficulty is the total lack of any systematic record of the 
experience of those who have carried on a programme in this area in the 
past. Such a record should provide an introduction to the special character- 
istics and problems of the rural society in which the new missionary is to 
work, with the techniques which have proved successful in his area, and also 
accurate means of measuring results.’ The new missionary is obliged to 
‘start from scratch’, and feel his way by the ‘trial and error system’. A 
philosophy of rural missionary work is needed. (China.) 


CONTINUITY OF RURAL SERVICE. VILLAGE WORK IS A LIFE JOB 


A marked weakness in mission strategy is the lack of centeeny 
of village work and the deflecting of missionary and national churc 
worker from the rural field to which they are appointed. This 
results in the frustration of the worker and the stalemate of the rural 
church programme. The appointment of a pastor for a short term 
with a village church violates some of the deepest instincts of rural 
society. The temper and outlook of village life are distinct from those 
of the city. The missionary or pastor who comes to a rural community 
comes as an alien or a stranger to a world in which relationships 
and prejudices have been developing for thousands of years. It is a 
rare stranger who in three or four years can overcome barriers of 
suspicion, of fear and antagonism and penetrate the barriers and 
establish confidence and solidarity with the people. A_ veteran 
missionary in India gives fifteen years of service as the minimum 
term in which lasting results may be expected in a rural community. 
Other opinions confirm this view: 


Such a programme requires skilled, devoted and sustained leadership 
of a number of years. Brief ministries are able to build the church as an 
institution, but to build Christian rural communities takes patience to let 
the purposes of God unfold. (India.) 
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Ministers must wish to go into rural work as a life job and refuse to leave 
it for fairer parishes in city areas. La must be able to talk with the farmers 
in their own | ge and understand their life interests. (Japan.) 

Our chief difficulty in rural work is the continual shifting of workers to 
other fields, making impossible the continuity needed in policy and opera- 
tion. (Mexico.) 

City pulpits and city careers have become the coveted goals of our 
ministry and of our trained workers. This has tended to the result that a 
second-hand leadership is in the village Christian work. (India.) 

We need men and women of high training and abilities who really are 
willing to come and live in rural centres. 

We had the idea before coming to the field that missionaries visited the 
people in their homes, conducted evangelistic services, etc., but on arrival 
we found institutions that demand so much time and energy to supervise 
the work of schools, shops, boarding-homes, check and recheck, make our 
reports, talk palavers, repair buildings and put up new ones, etc., that we 
do not have the time to get to the outlying villages or into the homes of the 
“— * nearby. (Sierra Leone.) 

wenty years ago there were eleven trained agricultural missionaries 
in India. To-day, of that group I am the only one left. All the others either 
have left India or have entered other work in which their missions and 
national churches were more interested. They simply could not get the 
financial support needed for doing a significant agricultural job. (India.) 

I was appointed to rural evangelistic work in the United Provinces, but 
at Cairo on my way out I received a cable changing my appointment. It 
became necessary on arrival to carry the mission treasurer’s and secretary’s 
work and I haven’t had a day to spend in direct village work. (India.) 


THE SPECIAL CHARACTER AND TEMPO OF THE RURAL WORLD 


The man on the land is attuned to the slow rhythm of the 
seasons, of cultivation, planting and the ripening and harvesting 
of his crops—in short, the whole majestic time-table of Nature. A 
religious approach that is geared to the speed and gadgets of urban 
life confuses and repels the rural man. The missionary who con- 
gratulates himself upon the efficiency of his Ford car, with which he 
can visit several scattered groups of village Christians in a day, 
should consider the quae of such an approach. Mule-back and 
pony cart may be the effective transport, since they fit into the 
tempo and pattern of village life, compel him to spend the night 
with the Christian group and establish a solidarity with the com- 
munity which the motor car tends to destroy. A bishop in the 
West Indies described the handicap of visiting his remote hill 
parishes by car, as contrasted with the mule-back travel of former 
days which enabled him to get close to his people, to discover through 
long conversations their problems and unhurriedly to pray with 
individual families, without looking at his watch and rushing off to 
the next appointment on his schedule. 


A church worker can no more get lasting results from intermittent visits 
tc = a than could a setting hen that had to answer the doorbell. 
na. 
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To rebuild the life of a village can’t be done in a short time. It can’t be 
done by occasional auto trips from the city. You must live with the villagers 
until you are no longer considered an outsider. (China.) 

e head of a small group of Indian Christian villagers in the United 
Provinces told me, ‘We are like men sailing down a river with our feet in 
each of two canoes. When the evangelist or missionary visits us, we step 
into one canoe; when he has gone, we put out foot back in the other canoe. 
How can we be truly Christian when we are alone in a Hindu village all 
but a part of one day a month?’ (India.) 


Village life presents a dilemma to the married missionary and 
the trained national worker which is an obstacle to the progress 
of the rural Church. Some of the hazards of rural life have been met 
by screening, protection and refrigeration of food, filtering of water 
and other sanitary devices, but other sources of infection from the 
environment remain. Isolation, lack of amenities and comradeship, 
of schools for children and stimulating influences are unavoidable 
and present severe handicaps to a growing family which can be faced 
by only the hardiest of spirits. 

The celibate rural worker avoids many of these handicaps. The 
experience of the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa and the 
long terms of service of Roman Catholic priests in remote rural 
areas have made possible an identification with the village community 
that is rarely experienced by the married worker. 


AN APPROACH TO LIFE AS A WHOLE: INTEGRATION 
OF MISSION ACTIVITIES 


The separate and often competing programme of departmental 
mission activities is weakening and holding up the advance of the 
Christian movement. There is needed a grand design under which 
each activity takes its place in the forward movement and supports 
the advance of each other activity and is, in turn, supported by it. 
We quote, again, from the replies to the questionnaire: 


It is futile to try to advance in any single phase of the community’s life. 
Such a salient is apt to be sloughed off unless there is progress all along the 
line to support it; economic, agricultural, social and religious, as well as 
medical. The agricultural missionary is just as important as the doctor, for 
his success will condition the health of the people as well as improve the 
economic state of the community. (India.) 

The main need of South African Christianity to-day is a programme 
that will not content itself with the church meetings only, but will relate 
its Gospel and, therefore, its worship and witness to the whole life of the 
og Integration of the whole Gospel with the whole of life is the need. 

ery few of our Christian workers see any connexion between the Gospel 
and the soil. (Union of South Africa.) 

The African is bewildered when the mission deals with him through 
educational, medical, social, economic and spiritual departments. He is 
disillusioned with the Church when it takes an interest in his soul alone, and 
is silent on his economic and political disabilities. To him all these things 
are inseparable. (Gold Coast.) 
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We found that there was little good in answering one side of a farmer’s 
needs. Not much was accomplished by a five-year health plan alone. 
Hospitals discovered that all the time they were giving medicines, a — 
part of the people were so hungry that they could not possibly be healthy. 
New methods of sanitation, agriculture and hygiene were not useful, unless 
a cottage industry filled spare time so that the family had some margin 
by which they could start the new way of life. It did little good to teach 
children to eat unpolished rice, or sleep with fresh air when grandmother 
knew better than they. So we found that we must tackle every side of life 
and must include the old and the young. (India.) 

Our mission colleagues are interested in rural work in general, but they 
do not see its vital relation to what they are doing. Each is too busy with his 
own programme to co-operate with other activities. Each is going his own 
way without any integration of programme. (Thailand.) 

Our special difficulty in this area is the lack of any co-ordinated 
programme for village work, touching the needs of the whole life of the 
people, (India.) 

One thing has greatly disappointed me. I have tried to integrate my work 
with the life of the Church, because seventeen years of factory life in England 
proved to me that to leave Christ out of the things of daily life, is to leave 
the heart out. Day by day, the necessity of a mission working on an integrated 
programme stands out so that everything can be made to pulsate with the 


ae . Christ, and we not only find work for people to do and bread to eat. 
(India. 


SPECIAL TRAINING IS REQUIRED FOR RURAL LEADERSHIP 


The lack of adequate training for rural church leadership, both 
missionary and national, is universally named as the ‘bottle-neck’ 
in the advance of the rural Church. 

The western missions have begun to grasp the fact that to send 
workers to build a stable indigenous rural Church and Christian 
community in a totally different culture requires a training in social 
anthropology. However, missions are only beginning to see that 
the task also requires specialized training and insights in the peculiar 
philosophy, motivations and ways of life of the rural man. This is a 
different world from urban life. It requires a different approach 
and a special training for the workers. 

The great majority of men and women commissioned by the 
boards for rural missionary service are not prepared for the con- 
ditions which they will meet. They have been trained in the pattern 
of urban life and for an urban field, with scant reference to the highly 
specialized rural fields in which live from two-thirds to nine-tenths 
of the people of the non-Christian world. It is an impossible, 
unreasonable and unfair assignment, for they are untrained in the 
work to which they are called 

Every great secular enterprise with an international outreach— 
banking, oil, trade, manufacture, the Foundations and diplomatic 
service—puts its representatives through a specialized training to 
prepare them for the peculiar field conditions they will meet. 

he world mission of the Church, by far the most delicate and 
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difficult enterprise of our age, will succeed by the use of similar 
methods. 

An example of this point is the use of a motor caravan truck, 
equipped with a loud-speaker, with which missionaries in Ecuador 
blared forth the gospel of the saving blood of Jesus in village market- 

laces, where Seatbendie of Indians gathered every Saturday to 

arter their goods. Precisely the same techniques and the same 
gospel approach were used to proclaim Christ to the primitive 
Andean Indian as those which are in vogue in Hyde Park, London, 
or in the Bowery in New York. After twenty years of work among 
these embittered rural people there were but ten baptized Indians 
in the mission church. In Madagascar, after a generation of pro- 
claiming Jesus as the Lamb of God who sits on the right hand of 
His Throne and whose blood alone can save from sin, the old chief 
of a tribe which had resisted the Christian message revealed the 
reason for his people’s indifference. ‘We are a cattle-raising people; 
we despise sheep. Our elders asked the early missionaries whether 
there was a place on God’s Throne for a cow as well as for a sheep, 
and when they were told “no,” they closed their hearts to the 
Christian Gospel.’ 


Only the trained leader can deal with the complex situations the rural 
worker meets, situations—technical, cultural, psychological and spiritual. 
Whatever he does, the rural missionary should be a trained teacher; his 
task is to teach someone. (Belgian Congo.) 

Our experience is that the village community programme will only work 
effectively if a separate group of people are trained for it. (Sierra Leone.) 

Very few mission workers who are in intimate, close, regular contact 
with village people are rurally trained. More missionaries should take the 
one-year course that Cornell offers and more persons with technical, 
agricultural and rural preparation should go into church work in the 
villages. (India.) 

The greatest difficulty facing rural missions to-day is lack of a sufficiently 
trained and consecrated staff, European and African. (S. Rhodesia.) 

We have a great lack of trained workers with a vision and ‘know-how’ of 
what can be done in a rural community. (West China.) 

Rural indigenous leadership training is urgent since independent India 
has arrived. (India.) 

We trust that Agricultural Missions, Inc. will impress the mission 
boards with the tremendous need of sending more missionaries trained for 
rural work. (Philippines.) 


COMMUNISM AND MISSIONARY STRATEGY 


The sweeping advance of Communism in Asia and its threat 
to all the major mission fields of the world involve a reshaping of 
missionary strategy. A Christian movement which, after one hundred 
years, is anchored so largely in the financial power of the West, and 
is centred in a network of costly Christian institutions that are beyond 
the supporting capacity of the people, is in great peril from the 
Communist advance. 
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The number one problem of the task of extending Christianity 
among rural people is, ‘How to devise a type of church organization, 
programme and leadership which, on the one hand, can adequately 
minister to their needs and, on the other hand, can be supported 
by their economic resources’. 

Christian missions have brought an expensive type of church 
and way of life to underprivileged people. ‘The western Church is 
geared to a high standard of living and to a middle class economy. 
Missions have planted this church, with its costly institutions, in 
subsistence economy societies in which there is hardly a middle 
class. A church is to be built, organized and potincce a trained 
pastor and family to be supported; school fees, books, better clothing, 
more food, new amenities and contacts with the outer world; in 
short, a higher standard of living is required. The villagers live 
close to the land. Their income is mostly in kind; they handle little 
cash. There is no place in the community for a non-productive 
family. A village church, to be enduring and indigenous, must be a 
land-based church and must fit into a land economy. 

The question of a self-supporting younger church is no longer 
an academic question. Within a few months the indigenous mainten- 
ance of the Church has become a matter of life and death to the 
Christian congregations in great areas of China. Communism’s 
first demand upon the churches of the lands which it occupies is 
that they cease taking foreign money for their support; second, that 
church pastors and officers must earn their livelihood by a productive 
occupation. There is no place in the Communist order for a non- 
productive family which cannot support itself by its own practical 
efforts. Evangelism and the teaching of religion are not considered 
as meeting this requirement. How these two principles will bear 
upon the status of the evangelistic missionary and the teacher of 
religion and how soon such workers will be deprived of foreign 
financial support is yet uncertain. But from the course of events in 
the satellite lands of the Soviets we must realize that missions are 
approaching the end of the era in which many millions of foreign 
dollars are spent on these areas for supporting this central arm of the 
advance of the Church. 

Much of the institutional work—educational, medical, social 
and economic services—of missions is in a somewhat different 

osition. Thus far, in Communist-occupied areas such activities 

ave been looked upon leniently as providing greatly needed practical 
service to the common people. However, the Communists have 
already begun in several educational centres to weed out unaccept- 
able teachers and to replace or supplement them with personnel 
and courses of instruction of their own selection. The agricultural, 
industrial and social welfare centres of Christian work usually have 
met with Communist approval. Communism and Christianity find 
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in such work a measure of common ground. ‘The reports of national 
leaders from various parts of occupied China at a recent meeting 
with Dr John R. Mott in Shanghai made it clear that Christian 
welfare work in such areas was being unmolested. At this point the 
Christian movement has an immense advantage over the Com- 
munists, for it possesses many demonstration points with notable 
programmes and records of service to the people, a large body of 
trained workers enjoying popular confidence, who have a training, 
experience and techniques that the new régime cannot match. Here 
is a clear lead for mission boards and national churches towards 
a new strategy and new tactics in meeting Communism. Typical 
of the comments of the thirty-two missionaries who dealt with the 
Communist peril is the view: ‘No missionary should be sent to 
China who is not equipped with at least one trade’. What is true 
of the missionary is doubly true of the mission-trained pastor and 
national church worker. We have reached a turning of the road in 
the over-all design of the Christian movement in Communist- 
occupied and Communist-threatened areas. The Apostle Paul met 
the challenge of his time by supporting himself with the trade of 
tent-making. The modern church worker should be prepared in 
much the same way to meet the challenge that may confront him. 

The missionary must be able to discover and stimulate the use 
of the latent economic resources of the indigenous national Church, 
if it is to survive, and if he himself is to justify his presence in the new 
pattern of society which is sweeping over many mission fields. 

The rural areas are the testing ground on which Christianity 
and Communism will struggle for supremacy in the next decades. 
Here the destiny of the Church of Christ in these great rural nations 
will be determined. At this hour of supreme crisis can it be possible 
that the Church will hesitate to use the incomparable advantage 
which it holds in its hands? 


SUMMARY 


1. In the reshaping of the strategy and tactics of the missionary 
movement to meet the changed conditions of the new era, the mission 
in the field and increasingly the national church bodies have the 
last and determinative word. Where missionaries and church leaders 
lack vision, understanding or conviction of the need of changing 
pane methods and appropriation of funds, the missionary boards’ 

ands are largely tied. 

2. The village church in the midst of the vast rural populations 
should be the power house and the spear point in the advance of the 
Christian movement. If these small units or cells of the Church 
Universal are sterile or static, the advance of the whole movement 


is blocked. 
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.3. The greatest obstacle to the release of the power of the 130,000 
village churches of mission lands is the lack of workers who are 
equipped with the vision, self-sacrifice and ‘know-how’ of energizing, 
leading and releasing the spiritual and human resources of this army 
of little churches. 

4. A second major obstacle is the difficulty of devising a type of 
church organization and leadership capable of support within the 
economic resources of rural people. 

5. Closely related to all the foregoing is the supreme necessity 
for the church worker to identify himself in his thinking, insights 
and ways of life with the people with whom he works. No amount 
of zeal, activity and spending of western money can take the place 
of such identification. 

6. The revised strategy of the mission and the national Church 
requires an integration of all Christian activities upon the basis of a 
grand design in which each activity has its logical place and supports 
rather than competes with each other activity. 

7. The priority given to mission and church institutions is 
imperilling and checking the advance of the Christian movement 
among eighty per cent of the non-Christian populations. 

8. Communism has become far more than a portent of peril 
on the horizon of the younger churches. It is already entrenched 
in their midst. Nearly half of the most populous land on earth is in 
its power and it is advancing in many other parts of Asia and the 
island world. The time for optimism, wishful thinking and reliance 
upon a missionary strategy which has shaped the thinking and policies 
of missions for one hundred and fifty years is past. A realism and 
statesmanship in leadership are demanded to enable missions to 
meet this threat to world civilization and to the world Church. 

g. In its comprehensive ministry to all the needs of the common 
man the Church of Christ holds the tested programme and approach 
which alone can meet that for which he hungers and to which 
Communism professes to minister. Christ and His Church alone 
supply the spiritual need of men which is denied by Communism 
and which every secular programme is powerless to provide. 


J. Mer.e Davis 











HIGHER THEOLOGICAL TRAINING 
IN INDONESIA 


By A. J. RASKER, D.D. 


THREE Types OF THEOLOGICAL TRAINING 


fio Indonesian churches recognize the same distinctive types 

of theological training as those reported by Mr C. W. Ranson 
in The Christian Minister in India, His Vocation and Training, 
namely, Bible schools, theological schools and the theological 
college. In Indonesia we call them respectively Guru-schools, 
Pendeta-schools and the higher theological school. Although this 
article is primarily concerned with the theological college, it will 
be advisable to give a general idea of the other types first. 

The Guru’s are as a rule schoolmasters in simple village-schools, 
and at the same time non-ordained ministers to the local congrega- 
tions. Their theological training is in most instances very slight, 
but efforts are being made to improve it. Some of them have been 
accepted for ordination for want of better-trained men. Their total 
number may be over three thousand. The schools and special 
courses which they attend are scattered over the whole of the 
archipelago. 

The Pendeta’s were until recent years assistants of the mission- 
aries, but now they are the true Indonesian ministers. They are 
commonly the leaders of larger congregations or groups of congrega- 
tions. During the war most of the responsibility for the work of 
the churches fell to them. They number about seven hundred in 
the whole of Indonesia. The general tendency and desire is to 
increase their number and to improve their training, which takes 
place at several Pendeta-schools or special courses. The most im- 
portant project in this respect is the concentration of the Pendeta- 
training for the eastern part of Indonesia (comprising about one 
million Protestants) at the theological school of Makassar, which is 


now ‘in process of formation’ and which was provisionally opened at 
Soé, on Timor. 


1 This survey, of course, is incomplete. In some cases the difference between 
a good Guru-school and an ordinary Pendeta-school was onlyislight. Some Pendeta- 
schools gave advanced instruction for those who had already worked as Gurus. 

Famous in Indonesia was the Bale Wyata in Malang, with a Guru- and a Pendeta- 
department. The highest level before the last war was found in the Pendeta- 
department of the theological school at Jocja, belonging to the missions of the 
Dutch Reformed Churches. 

At present two theological schools are at work in the republican area of 
Indonesia: one in Jocja, central Java; the other in Sipoholon, Sumatra. 
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Generally speaking, the university- or college-trained ministers 
are the men for the central posts in the churches. Until 1940 some 
three or four were Indonesians, the others Europeans, who received 
their theological training and instruction either at a university or 
at a mission institute (Oegstgeest or Barmen). The need for a 
theological college for training Indonesian ministers was strongly 
felt by several people who were concerned for the real autonomy or 
independence of the younger churches; and as a consequence 
Dr i. Kraemer and others became the promoters of the college 
(‘Hogere Theologische School’), which was opened at Buitenzorg 
in 1934 (since 1937 in Batavia). This came about just in time, so 
that during the Japanese occupation, when gradually all the European 
ministers were interned and completely cut off from their work, 
about thirty Indonesian ministers, pupils of this college, were ready 
to fill at least some of the vacancies. ‘Together with many Pendetas, 
most of them have done this work remarkably well in extremely 
difficult circumstances, thus making a os contribution towards 
the autonomy of their churches. Three of them died at the hands of 
the Japanese. And the fact that they were trained at one college 
gave them a deep sense of inter-church, oecumenical co-operation. 


THE THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE IN BATAVIA 


The college is the outcome of the co-operation of almost all the 
churches and missionary organizations working in Indonesia. It is 
therefore interdenominational, though that is comparatively simple 
of achievement, since almost all the churches are of the Presbyterian 
type, the only exception rw the Batak Church, which does not 
forget its Lutheran origin in the Rhenish Mission, though it is also 
strongly affected by tee Sewn ideas. 

The teaching has a confessional basis expressed in general terms : 

The Society for Higher Theological Training in Indonesia professes 
Jesus Christ according to His Revelation in the Holy Scriptures as the Son 
of the living God, in Whom God has atoned the world with Himself, Who 


is an atonement for the sins of the whole world and Who has committed to 
us the missionary task. 


The studies, therefore, are not carried on in a spirit of free 
scientific enterprise, but in responsibility to the task of the Church. 
This is expressed, not only in the fact that the teachers are all 
ministers of one of the churches (‘doctores ecclesiae’), but still more 
clearly in the fact that only those students are accepted who are 
committed to us by their own churches, and whom the churches 
are prepared to receive as their future ministers. In this way we avoid 
the training of men who might not find a place in ecclesiastical work, 
and who might easily become sectarian leaders. This implies that 
the churches share with the leaders of the college the supervision of 
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the development of these men’s character and spiritual life, and 
that the college cannot continue the training of anybody against 
whom his church raises serious objections. The ecclesiastical char- 
acter of the college will again be more clearly apparent when the 
Council of Churches in Indonesia (in process of formation) takes 
over responsibility for the college from the Society for Higher 
Theological Training in Indonesia. 


MATRICULATIONS AND GENERAL EDUCATION 


Generally the final certificate of the so-called ‘Mulo’-school or 
‘Sekolah Menengah’, a secondary school with a four-years’ course 
after seven years’ elementary education, must be submitted. This 
Mulo-school] includes an elementary training in the Indonesian, 
Dutch, English and German languages. We have chosen this type 
of preparatory education, as it is available all over the archipelago, 
although it is certainly not sufficient as a basis for our theological 
training. Our own teaching begins therefore with two years’ prepara- 
tory training, largely devoted to an extension of the general education. 
This includes further training in the languages taught at the Mulo- 
school, New Testament Greek, the students’ mother-language, 
history, ethnology, introduction to philosophy, music, etc. 

Students who have finished their studies at a higher type of 
secondary school or at a humanistic grammar school can, of course, 
dispense with the greater part of this preparatory work. On the other 
hand we must regularly make special provision for students who 
have already passed through a Pendeta-school and are therefore in 
possession of a certain knowledge of theology, though behindhand 
in general education. For practical reasons, part of this general 
education is continued during the next four years of theological 
training, while some introductory theological instruction is given in 
the first two years. The theological training, in the full sense, takes 
up four years, three of which are chiefly devoted to Biblical, historical 
and systematic theology, and the fourth to practical theology. 


THE MEANING OF THEOLOGY FOR THE CHURCHES 


Theological training is necessary to keep the ministers of the 
Church as close as possible to the Word of God and to the spiritual 
heritage of the Church of the ages. So it may be regarded as the 
first form of ecclesiastical discipline over the ministers. It is a con- 
dition that must be fulfilled before the Church can entrust them with 
responsible ecclesiastical and theological leadership. This means that 
they are not to be trained in free scientific or philosophical thinking, 
but in responsible and faithful confrontation with the revelation of 
God in Christ and with the belief and the professions of the Fathers. 
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BIBLICAL THEOLOGY 


It is highly necessary to give our students in the first preparatory 
years a thorough training in knowledge of the contents of the Bible, 
in which, on entering the college, they are usually as deficient as 
most young people all over the ‘Christian’ world. We add the study 
of New Testament Greek which is indispensable to them for exegesis. 
Until now Hebrew has not been obligatory, but some students take 
it of their own accord. 

In the third, fourth and fifth years we lay much stress on Biblical 
exegesis, seeking to come to a deeper understanding of the Bible as 
the expression of God’s revelation in Christ, as the Word of the 
Living God. With the religious conditions of the surrounding non- 
Christian world in mind, we must avoid reading the Bible as a 
document of human religiosity, on the same footing as documents of 
other religions. For the same reason we do not treat literary criticism 
separately, but only as a necessary and valuable help for exegesis, 
believing that, even more than in the West, a separate treatment of 
this criticism by way of introduction will create a misleading im- 
pression of religious relativism. Criticism should not, however, be 
neglected, for it is a valuable help against the equally great danger 
of fundamentalism. 

In the fifth year we make a special point of ‘Biblical theology’ 
in the narrower sense, as a link between exegesis and dogmatics. 
Here we try to gain an insight into the central ideas of the Bible as 
a whole, such as righteousness, sin, atonement, the Covenant, 
faith, prayer, the Church, the Kingdom of God, the Sacraments. 
We try to discover the meaning of such ideas as they are found in 
the Bible message as a unity, and also in so far as they differ from 
similar ideas in non-Christian religions. 


HIsTORICAL THEOLOGY 


This part of the curriculum confronts the students with the 
heritage of the Church of all ages. We do not make a sharp distinction 
between church history and the history of dogma, for everything is 
inter-related. We emphasize the way in which the Church struggled 
with the problems set by the non-Christian religions; the struggle 
with the Stoics, Gnosticism, Neoplatonism is most instructive for 
the position of the younger churches against Chinese moralism 
and against theosophy and Hinduism. Here in the East the first 
few centuries present a much more living reality than in the West. 
The younger churches will have to struggle through it in their 
own way; no harking back, no repetition of the old creeds will 
suffice; but they will benefit by the experience of the Fathers. 
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This principle holds good as well in relation to the confrontation 
with Rome, with many sects and with the dangers of schism. It 
applies to the dangers and promises waylaying the relations of 
Church and State; to the responsibility of the Church amid the 
rapid economic, technical and social developments now taking 
place; to the possibilities and temptations that lie concealed in 
humanism, in the Enlightenment and in secularism. 

Some aspects and periods of history are, of course, more relevant 
than in the western countries. Much stress must be laid on the history 
of the early Church, of the Reformation and of the nineteenth 
century missionary work. We regard the writings of the early Fathers, 
like Irenaeus and St Augustine, and also the works of Calvin as 
essential elements of our studies. 


SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY 


Systematic theology is taught in the fourth and fifth years. In 
our study of dogmatics and ethics the revelation of God and the 
experiences of the Church are brought into relation with the miseries 
of the world. They help the Church to bring her testimony in true 
obedience to the Word of God, and in sincere responsibility towards 
the needs of her own surroundings. As the younger churches are 
living in truly apostolic conditions, in a non-Christian environment, 
the danger of introvertism, of rejoicing in petty problems of ortho- 
doxy, is less great than in the older churches; at the same time the 
experience of the Fathers can be of great help in avoiding the 
alternate danger of solving intricate problems too easily. 

We cannot keep pace with all the detailed problems of modern 
western theology and its controversies. The real problems of the 
younger churches are often different and demand a theological 
discussion of their own. The development of western theology can 
undoubtedly throw light on oriental problems, but a translation is 
necessary. In the same way we hope that eastern theologians will 
one day be called upon to help the western thinkers to see their 
problems in a wider and more apostolic light. 

In ethics the same principle applies as in dogmatics. Funda- 
mentally the problems of Christian life are the same in the East and 
in the West. But the world in which our churches live, a world that 
requires practical answers and a definite Christian attitude in the 
difficult situation of to-day—this world with its needs and pride, 
its dangers and temptations—is different. This again requires a 
special treatment, and often the same problems are differently 
stressed. For example, such questions as individualism and 
collectivism, marriage and family life, social relations and economics, 
have characteristic features of their own, to say nothing of political 
problems at a time when Asia is in a turmoil. 
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Tue History oF NoN-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS 


In the first few years of theological instruction we teach the 
non-Christian religions only as far as they are necessary to an 
understanding of the Egyptian, Persian, Babylonian and Hellenistic 
environment of the Biblical revelation; and in connexion with ethno- 
logy we teach primitive religion. But the great systems of the living 
religions of Asia do not enter into our teaching before the fourth 
year, when the students are already well advanced in their knowledge 
of the other theological disciplines. We object to the method, often 
found in other colleges and faculties, of beginning the study of 
theology with the general history of religions, as though it provided 
a good introduction to Christian theology, or a good foundation on 
which to build it. The danger of historical relativism, which is easily 
the outcome of this method, is even greater for students whose 
cultural background and living environment are deeply imbued 
with these religions. Therefore the students must be trained in 
Christian theology before they are ready to face these mighty 
spiritual forces. 


Tue History OF PHILOSOPHY 


We still follow the usual distinction between the history of 
religions and the history of philosophy. It is clear, that, for example, 
in the cases of Neoplatonism and Hinduism, this distinction loses in 
significance. So we cannot teach the history of philosophy as an 
introduction to theology, for the same reasons as the history of 
religions cannot serve us for this purpose. But we need it as a back- 
ground for our teaching of church history and systematic theology, 
with which, as a rule, it goes hand in hand. 


PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 


Practical theology belongs entirely to the sixth year. This year is 
divided into two parts: one half devoted to practical work by each 
student in his own church, under the supervision of an older 
minister; the other to the study of practical theology. This first half 
year is the only time during which the students are allowed to do 
practical ecclesiastical work on a larger scale. We think it better for 
their development if they concentrate first on all the problems of 
theological thinking, before entering upon the difficulties of the 
practical ministry. We think it is better for them to experience this 
abyss between school and church, between study and practice, than 
for the two to become mixed up; and the few years available for 
training in concentration and study must be intensely used for this 

27 
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end. Of course this is not a strict rule to which no exceptions are 
made; and all the students do some Sunday-school and other youth 
work, but in a very limited way, and preaching is seldom permitted. 

The subjects of practical theology are: homiletics and catechetics 
with practical exercises; liturgics; canon law; church organization; 
pastoral theology; missions and evangelization; psychology; 
pedagogics; administration. 


METHOD OF TEACHING 


The number of weekly lessons is greater than is usual at the 
European universities. This is partly due to the fact that the available 
handbooks do not quite meet the special requirements of our 
churches. In many of the subjects taught we must try to find new 
ways, engaging, as it were, in theological research. The teachers 
will have to form with the students (and also with those who have 
already graduated) a kind of working community; and the students 
will have to contribute largely towards this co-operation, as the 
problems present special eastern features of which they may have 
a better understanding than their European teachers. Only in this 
way will our theology answer its purpose: to train the servants of the 
Church in obedience to the Holy Scriptures and in faithfulness to 
the example, teaching and experience of the Fathers, and to a 
really responsible testimony to God’s Word in the present situation 
and surroundings of the younger churches. 

For this reason many of our lessons take the form of discussion 
groups, in which the students each in turn read a paper on a given 
subject, and another reads a well-prepared written criticism. A 
general discussion, which will often be extended for many lessons 
in succession, then takes place. The teacher acts as chairman, if 
necessary making corrections, but also learning much himself. 

This type of discussion-lesson is of great advantage to the 
students, for it trains them not only in passive listening but also in 
active participation. This is important, for though they are generally 
well gifted for memorizing and reproduction, they need training to 
develop the critical sense, productive work and independent thinking 
which they will require for the task lying before them. 

Another means of training in productive and critical work are 
the special tasks to be fulfilled during the long vacations. Every 
year the students are obliged to return to their own country and 
people for about two months, in order not to lose contact. ‘There 
they must collect information and write reports on special subjects 
related to the life of their people, in the earlier years of rather an 
ethnographical, in the later years of an ecclesiastical, character: 
old songs and customs, pagan elements in Christian life, the differ- 
ence between Christian and non-Christian family life. 
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The language used in teaching has so far generally been Dutch, 
as all the students had learnt it at the secondary schools, and know 
it even better than Malay. But since the war, Dutch is falling off 
everywhere, and the modern Malay or Indonesian is rapidly becoming 
the cultural language for the whole of Indonesia. Our theological 
teaching must keep pace with this development, and much work has 
to be done to create a good theological terminology in this language. 
In this respect the Pendeta-schools, which generally taught either in 
the vernacular or in Malay, have done more than our College. 


TowarDs A THEOLOGICAL FACULTY 


Our ultimate intention is to raise the level of the college to that 
of a university faculty. This is a strong desire among the students, and 
in the last few years it has also been expressed at several ecclesiastical 
conferences and assemblies. It is regarded as a means towards the 
complete autonomy of the churches in Indonesia. The realization of 
this desire depends on the future development of politics, University 
and Church. The general idea is that it must be a free Faculty of 
Theology, closely related to the University, under the supervision 
and care of the National Council of Churches in Indonesia, which 
we hope will be instituted before the end of 1949. 

Provisionally the most gifted of our students have already been 
given the opportunity of following a more intensive programme of 
studies, so that they will be able to shift over to the theological 
faculty as soon as it can be begun. 

The entrance requirements for this faculty will be more exacting 
than for the present college, and general education will be kept as 
far apart from it as possible. Hebrew and Old Testament and New 
Testament Greek will be compulsory; Latin will probably not be 
compulsory in a country in which humanistic classicism has only a 
small importance in the cultural background. On the other hand, a 
knowledge of oriental culture and, in some cases, of the classical 
languages of Asia will demand attention. 

On the whole the theological curriculum will not differ much 
from the present one, except in certain respects in which it will 
have to respond to larger demands. It will presumably include a 
four years’ course for the ordinary training for the ministry, and in 
addition the opportunity for advanced studies to the degree of 
doctorandus (B.D.) in about two years, and of doctor of theology 
(D.D.) to be acquired by writing a dissertation. 


COMMUNITY LIFE 


As a rule, the students are required to live together in the college 
boarding-house, exceptions being made for married students and 
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for women students. Unfortunately we have room at present for 
only fourteen out of our forty-seven students, though we hope to 
get more accommodation in the near future. 

Community life implies devotional meetings every morning and 
evening, common meals and as much social life as possible. It has 
nothing of the monastery about it. The college has purposely been 
erected in the capital of Indonesia, where the students can participate 
as much as they like in general student activity and in public life. 
Few restrictions are put on their freedom. All the problems which 
at present are disturbing Indonesia may figure freely in their minds 
and discussions, for theology cannot be studied with a true sense of 
responsibility by men who stand aloof from the world. But on the 
other hand our community, as an ashrama, must always be the refuge 
where they can find fresh spiritual forces. 

While many things separate our students—they come from 
many different islands and speak many different languages'—the 
theological study and discussions on the basis of a common belief in 
Christ enable them to overcome great difficulties and to live together 
in a true sense of fellowship that is to continue long after ordination 
and that has already contributed largely towards church unity. 


PRACTICAL PROBLEMS 
In The Christian Minister in India Mr Ranson writes: 


The demands upon the ministry are as varied as the congregations to 
which they minister; but it is a dangerous, though unfortunately widespread, 
fallacy that for the Christian nurture of simple, imperfectly instructed 
rural congregations a highly educated ministry is not necessary, 


a criticism which holds good in every sense for Indonesia. In this 
country, as in the areas of most of the younger churches, everything 
is rapidly developing or is even in a disastrous state of turmoil: the 
increase of general education, the forceful penetration of modern 
technical and economic cultures into the eastern world, the national 
awakening, the end of the colonial empire, the incredible changes in 
social relations, the secularism and nihilism of the ‘Great Society’. 
All this makes the position of the younger churches a very critical 
one, and leadership by indigenous theologians vitally urgent. 

So we may expect an increase in the number of students who 
want to train at a college such as ours in Batavia. We may also expect 
pressure for the churches to undertake full responsibility for their 


1 Our students have been Ambonese, Batak, Chinese, Dayak, Dutch, Eurasian, 
Javanese, Menadonese, Sundanese, Timorese—who often differ more than British, 
Italians and Russians. The colonial government brought them closely together 
in administration and commerce. At present the nationalist ideal works towards a 
stronger sense of unity, which, however, has to overcome a great deal of uneasiness 
and mutual distrust. 
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college or faculty. But this is much too heavy a burden for the 
economically weak younger churches. They will not be able to pay 
for the teaching or to provide sufficient salaries for these highly 
trained ministers. For the costs of teaching, help may certainly be 
expected from the older churches. The Netherlands Missionary 
Council recently decided that theological training must have priority 
over almost every other missionary task. 

The matter of salaries is an intricate one owing to the existence 
of a double standard of living, one relatively low ‘eastern’ standard 
at which the masses live, one relatively high ‘western’ standard for 
only the privileged (government officials, some of those who are 
employed in free economic enterprise—certainly not only Europeans). 
Our ministers cannot expect anything but very moderate salaries 
from their congregations.! They will be poor compared with most 
of their friends who have completed other university courses. 
Obeying the call of the ministry will mean a great sacrifice.* 

But in any event their number will remain relatively small, and 
the majority of the Indonesian ministers will be those trained at the 
Pendeta-schools, side by side with the Gurus. Here another difficulty 
arises: that of the development of a sense of hierarchy in the ranks 
of our ministers. It has always been in existence in our churches, 
but as practically all are of the Presbyterian type, they want to over- 
come it. Men with a higher training, therefore, have not the right 
to hold more important posts in the churches than those less qualified, 
although the former will generally be appointed or elected. Here is 
another exercise in Christian humility, a difficult one to learn, but 
one to which several of our Indonesian ministers have testified 
in an attitude for which we can only cherish a deep respect. 


A. J. RASKER 


1 With the exception of those serving in the ‘Protestant Church’, the former 
Government church, which still receives large government subsidies for ministers’ 
salaries. But it is to be expected that this privilege will soon come to an end. 

2 The question of the older churches paying subsidies to the ministers’ salaries 
as a part of their missionary task is not an easy one to settle. The writer suggests 
that the congregations should provide a moderate basic salary, in money or in 
kind, according to their economic standard, a house and allowances for representa- 
tion and transport. A central fund should be established by a number of congrega- 
tions or a whole church together, for special needs, connected with higher training, 
e.g. acquisition of books, education of the children, holiday arrangements, etc. 
To this fund the congregations contribute each according to its own possibilities, 
and it is into this fund also that contributions from the older churches should go. 











THE WAY OF SALVATION AND 
THE BURMAN BUDDHIST 


By H. J. HARWOOD 


The reasoned statement of the Christian case, presented theo- 
logically, but in its relevance to the situation of the modern man, is 
one of the most effective evangelistic methods in our revolutionary 
world (The Witness of a Revolutionary Church, Whitby Report, p. 17). 


— following statement represents a kind of exploratory feeling 

towards a meeting of minds. Christian evangelism to date has 
not met any large, visible success among the Hinayana Buddhists 
of Burma, Ceylon and Thailand. It is only rarely that any adult 
Burman Buddhist has yielded his life in personal surrender to 
Christ. Conditions in the total social and religious pattern un- 
doubtedly contribute to this effect. On the other hand the tendency 
of Christian enterprise has been to desert its mission to Burman 
Buddhists in favour of the more responsive animistic people of 
Burma. The argument as here stated presupposes a friendly and 
intelligent Christian desire to share our best and highest with a 
Buddhist who might give a thoughtful hearing. 

When a Christian and a Buddhist come together to discuss the 
high goal of religion, they meet on common ground in at least one 
respect. Neither of them, personally or in his ancestry, has invented 
the faith he professes. In the modern world both Christians and 
Buddhists are descended from ancestors who were won from less 
adequate to better expressions of religion. Both are debtors to 
religious movements which have made them better than they would 
otherwise have been. The sites of the original events which launched 
each religion into the stream of history are currently situated in 
religiously ‘alien’ territory. The memorial shrine at Buddh Gaya 
in India is not surrounded by a local Buddhist population; Islam 
and Judaism predominate in and about Jerusalem and the Holy 
Land of Christian origins. Christians and Buddhists are alike the 
products in history of missionary enterprise, the expansion and pro- 
pagation of imperishable ideals tracing from personal founders. 

Christians tracing their ancestry to northern Europe look back 
to the conversion of their pagan ancestors to Christianity at a period 
about as remote chronologically as that when Buddhism arrived 
among the animistic people who then inhabited Burma. The arrival 
of Indian Buddhist merchants and their ‘chaplain’ monks around 


Thaton occurred about the time of Augustine’s mission to Kent in 
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597. Shin Arahan, the great first ‘thathanabaing’ at Pagan in the 
days of King Anawrahta, was very nearly a contemporary of Anselm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in the Norman period of England. 

Western Christians and Burman Buddhists occupy further 
common ground in that both belong to civilizations which have 
only partially, sometimes very slightly, yielded to the full sway of 
the religions which they profess to follow. Bloody wars and per- 
secutions in the name of religion have sometimes manifested the 
low state of Christianity in Europe. Buddhist rulers of Burma have 
followed paths that ‘led through slaughter to a throne’ and have 
thus denied the example of the Buddha whose precepts they had 
claimed to honour. Both civilizations have in part accepted and in 
part ‘naturalized’ to their own national habits the religions that 
they have nominally accepted for their guides. 

A true Buddhist, historically informed and spiritually alert to 
the meanings expressed in the life of the founder of his religion, 
should be fully appreciative of the enterprise of a personal quest 
for salvation. The story of Gotama, which need not here be repeated 
in detail, was that of a man whom the comforts of a secure inheritance 
socially and economically could not satisfy. He saw beyond the 
surface and the moment, sensed the advance of loss and decay, was 
saddened by such a prospect and fled from all his material advantages 
and the joy of family ties to find a certain hope. He tried the familiar 
paths of religion, works of austerity and spiritual discipline, and 
found them unable to deliver the peace which he craved. And then 
he had an experience, an apprehension of greater truth that lifted 
his whole life to an entirely new level and brought deep satisfaction. 
However difficult it may be for us to trace his quest because of our 
inability to place ourselves in that contemporary setting, there is 
strong evidence that a personal transformation occurred. Gotama 
the seeker became the Buddha, the Enlightened One. His trans- 
formation was so complete that, without analyzing the seeming 
contradiction, he who had sought entirely on his own behalf became 
an evangelist, attracting disciples, pursuing with unwearied devotion 
a career of more than four decades of outpouring of service in 
teaching and guiding all classes of men into the path which he had 
found. So confident was he of the salvation that he proclaimed that, 
in a figure either his own or ascribed to him in the earliest literature, 
he declared that just as the ocean bore but one savour, the savour 
of salt, so the Law carried the savour of release.! 

Buddhist ideals of deliverance and release derive from early 
Hindu thought and life. Christian doctrines of salvation have 
backgrounds in the long religious history of the Hebrew-Jewish 
people. 


1 Woodward: Some Sayings of the Buddha. The World’s Classics, Oxford 
University Press, p. 251. 
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The general Hindu pattern of salvation, marga, was by karma, 
jnana and bhakti, deeds or works, realization and faith-devotion. 
These are practically separate roads within the general realm of 
Hinduism, and followers of any one way have not highly regarded 
the other two. Probably the way of realization, though it is not the 
most popular, may be regarded as nearest the truth in Hindu religious 
philosophy. Buddhism began as a quite definite protest against 
popular Hindu practice, but one reason why it died in India was 
that after about fifteen hundred years of existence beside Hinduism 
it had so absorbed the patterns of the three ways that it was 
practically superfluous as a separate religion.! Mahayana Buddhism 
shows definite traces of all three ways. 

Hinayana Buddhism, the form practised in Burma, quite 
definitely lays its major stress on the idea of works under all-pervad- 
ing law. Good works and the merit system are the popular way of 
the effort toward salvation in Burma. In all forms of religion in 
which works under the law are made prominent, there are unsatis- 
factory developments. No one can ever be sure when the works 
lantute fulfilled the measure of demand. The notion of satisfying 
the ultimate demand by the fulfilling of the rules, and perchance 
even exceeding the demand with works of supererogation, carries 
a subtle, even if unrecognized, notion of an unsurrendered self 
which may exercise its selfish autonomy when the demand has been 
paid. Again, almost invariably works in a merit system tend to 
degenerate to exaggerated and unethical trivialities. In the Hebrew- 
Jewish antecedents of the Christian development, the great ethical 
prophets exposed the inadequacy of zealous acts of religious devotion 
in the presence of social injustice and corruption. St Paul discovered 
and exposed in his experience and life service the utter inadequacy 
of human strivings to fulfil the law as compared with the more 
abundant fulfilment and justification made possible by the richer 
Gospel of salvation by faith in Christ. In Burma the scales of merit 
have so warped religious and ethical values that in popular and 
historic usage it has been considered more meritorious to erect a 
pagoda than to be just and merciful to one’s fellow-men. 

The Hebrew-Jewish religious development quite clearly 
developed what was taken to be a theory of works and merit in a 
sacrificial system under a law that was more and more meticulously 
interpreted. Beside this was the growing stream of ethical prophecy, 
the exalting of the God who had saved a nation when it was help- 
lessly enslaved and had manifested His patience and unmerited 
grace to them through their long history. In spite of such guidances 

as the injunction, “To do justly and to love mercy and to walk 
humbly with thy God’ (Micah v1, 8), the way of works and the law 


1 Saunders: Epochs in Buddhist History, University of Chicago Press, especially 
chapters 111 and Iv, outlines this development. 
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was followed by the majority of the people of that Jewish religious 
community, who finally set their pattern on this basis and rejected 
the grace of the Gospel. 

The Christian movement emphasized the way of salvation b 
faith in Jesus Christ. Historically, however, the Christian Churc 
has not established full emancipation from the system of works of 
merit. This is especially true of Roman Catholicism, which in this 
respect shows parallel tendencies to Buddhism. 

There is also some Christian Scriptural recognition of the idea 
of salvation coming by realization. It is not, of course, the Hindu 
pantheistic notion of identity of the self with the All, but more 
of an awakening, a coming to one’s better self in the recognition 
of filial relation to the heavenly Father. This is most clearly indicated 
in the Johannine writings, perhaps with some indebtedness to the 
Hellenic philosophical background. Wherever religions place 
emphasis upon philosophical questions and search for the ultimate 

rsonal values and realities, one may find some expression of the 
idea of salvation by insight or realization. 

Salvation, all the way through the Old and New Testaments, 
appears as help from God. Every form of Christian doctrine on the 
subject of salvation recognizes this fact. Even if the law lays extreme 
value upon human works, it is still felt that man by himself is helpless 
to fulfil the requirements and that Divine aid is required to cover 
the deficit. No small part of the burden in Burmese Buddhism 
consists in the loneliness of man’s struggle, the vastness of the time 
span and in fact the near-impossibility of gaining the ultimate goal. 

The barrenness of the Buddhist world view, with its lack of a 
personal Friend creating and guiding in the universe, promotes a 
pemeeerty of despair rather than a hope of salvation. It was, indeed, 

ecause of this terrible lack that Mahayana Buddhism produced 
its wishful fiction of Amitabha, the great Cosmic Helper. Hinayana 
Buddhism has held closer to the original teachings and has not spun 
a fanciful but unsubstantial doctrine of such historically unwarranted 
saviourhood. It has allowed the chasm between present state and 
ultimate goal to remain unbridged by any outside power. 

It is important, therefore, that we raise a question as to the 
adequacy and completeness of the Buddhist picture of the universe. 
May there not be a better and a truer hope placed before us in the 
Christian idea of the universe with a personal Creator and Saviour 
God? To gain a practical appreciation of the Christian idea of 
salvation we must begin with the Christian conceptions of God, the 
world and man. 

The Bible does not philosophize. It sets forth its ideas con- 
cretely. Without apology or explanation or doubt it posits God 
first: ‘In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth.’ 
(Gen. 1, 1.) This is neither a philosophy to be debated nor a scientific 
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hypothesis to be demonstrated. It is a profound leap of faith, not 
into the dark but into clarity and sanity. It is the affirmative faith 
which is more credible than its opposite proposition could be. 
The Biblical approach does not offer atheism the initiative and 
leave to faith the unfair task of proving a negative. The idea of 
God which it offers shows historic development as men applied it 
in historical experience. It is a Christian conviction that Jesus 
in the flesh manifested the nature and attitude of God toward 
men. In all the Biblical development there is no wavering on 
the basic fact of God. 

Such a theological world view provides for human personality 
a value and a reality which Buddhist psychology does not recognize, 
In the Bible persons are assumed concretely and without analytic 
speculation. In the Christian view a person is a unity, genuine and 
complete. There is no parallel in Christian doctrine for the Buddhist 
analytic notion which compares the psychological faculties to a 
bundle of sticks which fall apart at death. Even though he so argued, 
the Buddha, or at least his followers who put the memory of his 
teachings into literary form, could not avoid giving the impression 
that he himself personally experienced previous existences. He 
could explain the sad state of a leper as having once been a rich 
man who had despised and spurned a leper. In other words, when he 
thought concretely and in terms of plain experience, the Buddha 
was reported as having recognized the essential unity of the human 
spirit. It was when he mentally dissected an imaginary psychological 
man that he thought of the human personality as impermanent and 
compounded. 

In Biblical terms man gets existence from the creative act of 
God, and he is described as having been made ‘in the image of 
God’. He appears as a person with free will and responsibility, 
God-given capacities, within fleshly and finite limitations. The first 
step in the drama of human event and experience discovers him 
entering into that dark experience and mystery of sin which, however 
explained, or however we seek to ignore it, confronts us all. This 
leads us to consider the problem of evil. 

The problem of evil is not a trumped-up issue or some occult 
phenomenon which requires research and special investigation to 
bring it into sight. It is common to all humanity, though explana- 
tions and attitudes toward it vary according to our social and 
religious patterns of thought. 

In the experience of Gotama, the protected youth, the trouble 
that afflicted his soul arose from observing examples of human misery 
and death. He was deeply saddened by the inevitably transitory 
nature of health and well-being. Nothing in the experience as 
recorded shows him as a great moralist, troubled with social and 
economic inequities, the inhumanity of man to man. In his long 
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quest after relief for his pain of spirit he at last reached enlighten- 
ment by a via media which avoided both the fruitless extremes of 
Hindu asceticism and the careless enjoyments of the worldling. 
He located the root of universal pain or evil in desire, and the 
release from evil in the quenching of desire and in freedom from 
attachment. It was a negative rather than a positive attitude, a with- 
drawal from rather than a victoriously guided participation in life 
which seemed to him to be the way of release. 

The Hebrew-Jewish-Christian approach to the problem of evil 
is more concrete. It deals with wider areas of experience and with 
the relations of men to men and of men with God. Its burden is in 
the field of moral evil and sin, in the rebellious denial of the demands 
of goodness, much more than in the sorrows of transitory existence. 
It faces primarily the problem of human disobedience to the 
righteous rule of God, with its consequences in the broken relations 
of men in their individual, family, neighbourly and national con- 
nexions. It sees men out of right relation to God and to one 
x Sin is transgression of the laws, the good commandments, 
of God. 

For the thoroughgoing Buddhist view of the matter there is no 
one to forgive the blundering and evil-willed breaker of the law, so 
forgiveness is not to be sought. Penalties and rewards, merits and 
demerits, are impersonally adjusted on a measure for measure basis. 
They do not accrue to a permanent personal unit moving through 
time but to the temporary personal compound which inherits the 
accumulated balance of merit or demerit passed on in a chain of 
fleeting and impermanent personal sections of experience. Evil, in 
the Buddhist understanding of it, is not bad relations between persons 
so much as unwise attachment to necessarily impermanent objects. 
Not forgiveness of sin but enlightenment of ignorance is to be 
sought. 

As has been pointed out, there is a peculiar and quite human 
inconsistency between the theory and the living practice of the 
Buddha, according to the literature which records the impressions 
which he made on his followers. In his life among men he was not 
the remote, detached person we might expect to find. It must have 
been the charm of his personality more than his formal teaching 
which drew to him bands of disciples whom he charged with his 
own compassionate understanding and insight. Instead of enjoying 
his enlightenment in undisturbed self-satisfaction, he is portrayed 
as moved with compassion, a very Christlike trait, to proclaim a way 
of release to all men. His attitudes in many ways resemble those 
of Jesus, though the main ideas that he taught are so different. 

These resemblances include his motive of compassion, his 
gathering disciples and sending them on missions, the universality 
of his ministry to all kinds and conditions of men, and women, his 
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high confidence that men could share his vision and find deliverance, 
his confidence that love overcomes evil. The list might easily be 
extended. 

The Christian Gospels exhibit the power and charm of Jesus 
drawing men to Himself, recognizing their needs and possibilities, 
bringing them to salvation through right relationship to God. 
The New Testament carries the record forward a few decades and 
shows this Gospel of salvation sustained in a fellowship inspired 
by the presence of the living Spirit, suffering the oppositions of 
sinful men and citadels of privilege but still saving men in the 
midst of the world. And that was not the end of the vital period. 
In spite of manifest and regrettable weaknesses of the Christian 
Church, which is human and limited on the earthly side of its 
constitution, the record is equally clear that the Gospel cannot be 
preached in any land without arousing responses and producing 
salvation in individuals who gain a sense of sins forgiven, of happy 
relations with God, of restored and reconciled human relationships, 
and whose lives before their neighbours show the marks of genuine 
transformation. This is not theoretical, but a reality capable of 
verification among Burmans living now. They have found that 
‘what the Law could not do’ in them, the living power of God as 
made known through the Jesus of the Gospels has done. 

The Christian seer who left his record in the book of Revelation 
left many fanciful figures hard for us in this age to interpret. But 
one which stirs our imaginations is that of the ‘holy city, new 
Jerusalem, coming down from God out of heaven’, and ‘a new heaven 
and a new earth’ (Rev. xx1). These presage certain goals for humanity 
under God, destinations worth striving for, new and fairer social 
orders of transformed humanity, a beloved society gathered from 
all nations and times, including all who have striven for righteousness 
and been made fit for the kingdom. 

The Burman Buddhist needs the kindling of such a hope, a 
present world view and cosmic goal to replace the inadequate 
scheme of a lonely striving in an impersonal universe where people 
follow their separate and inexorable paths of destiny to fulfil the 
demands of impersonal law. 

First of all, we need in Burma to apprehend the fact of God, to 
learn that in personal Spirit as Creator and Orderer of providence 
lies the basis of all things. It is only in the unity which such a view 
provides that we can really have a universe instead of a chaotic 
multiverse of finite wills. The Buddha himself grasped half the 
picture. He stood for an orderly universe of pervading law, but there 
was no sufficient guide in the faulty — of the religion which 
he knew to help him to a knowledge of God. 

For the Burman Buddhist this new conviction brings great 
relief, because Buddhism has never freed Burmans from the 
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primitive animism which preceded it. Everywhere one sees shrines 
of spirit worship or placation. People give as much attention to 
nats as to the teaching of the Buddha. Spirit placation is not merely 
nominal custom; many Burmans live in actual fear of spirits. An 
early effect in the conversion of any type of animistic believer is 
apparent in the new and releasing assurance of and confidence 
in God which remove the old fears. This fact can be verified by the 
word of living witnesses. According to the Gospel record, Jesus 
dealt with similar situations where common Galilean villagers 
seem to have been burdened with the same discordant fears. Jesus 
did not deny. spirits, or devils, in words, but in deed and attitude. 
He did not teach people how to get along with or outwit devils; 
He taught people to trust God, the heavenly Father. As for devils 
or what men took to be such, He cast them out and asserted His 
lordship over them so that men need no longer fear them, and they, 
or rather the haunting dread of them, died a natural death. 

We do well in bringing the Gospel to Burman Buddhists to 
remember that people approach truth from varying points of 
departure. There is justification on a New Testament basis for the 
approach along the way of knowledge and realization. The Buddhist 
habit of thought and attitude in religious matters makes it hard for 
him to recognize himself a sinner in the Hebrew-Jewish-Christian 
sense. He may more normally accept a course of guided realization ° 
to the Christian recognition of himself as potentially a son of God 
the Father. He needs to ‘come to himself’ as the son in Luke’s 
matchless parable. He needs to feel himself a candidate for that 
‘power to become’ a son of God as in the prologue to John’s Gospel. 
He may learn from John, also, that to know God is life eternal, so 
it may be realized by him that, ‘Now are we the sons of God, and 
it doth not yet appear what we shall be’ (Luke xv, 17; John 1, 12 and 
xvil, 3; I John 11, 2). 

By approaching from this direction, other problems faced by 
the person reaching mature spiritual stature will fall into place. 
The Burman will learn soon enough that moral failure hurts more 
than himself, or those bound intimately to his life and character. 
There may be a certain sort of challenge and adventure in defying 
an impersonal law that does not know or care for us. Sin is ugly 
when we see shameful ingratitude disobeying a Father who holds 
only good will toward us. Sin is neither glamorous nor attractive 
when it adds thorns to the crown of the Man of Calvary. 

In the light of such knowledge and experience the Burman, like 
others who have found salvation in Christ, can now gain an apprecia- 
tion of divine forgiveness and unmerited grace, as he could not in 
the limited Buddhist view. In this new apprehension, he too can 
reach the higher level of living, a new creation in Christ. Here lies 
the possibility of a free and willing fulfilment of the law, reached 
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by a new motivation where the love of Christ and not the painful 
accumulation of merit becomes the mainspring of activity. 

Our view of salvation must transcend the merely individual. 
The Christian way of salvation is not a solitary experience. It 
inevitably enriches the social life and gives new and deeper meanings 
to the circles of family and friendship and points to wider possibilities. 
For Burmans, as for many in a world of waking national aspirations, 
there is a real and undeniable place for the hopes and motives of 
true patriotism. 

On the surface view the claim of the Christian Gospel seems to 
obstruct the path of Burman national aspiration. There are at least 
two principal reasons for this. Outside agencies have necessarily 
introduced the Gospel to Burma. These agencies have been naturally 
confused with the total impact of foreign penetration which has 
been political and economic as well as religious, more self-seeking 
than benevolent, more interested in the exploitation of Burma than 
in its real advance. The second difficulty is that historically there is 
a deeply set notion that Burman and Buddhist are ’ practically 
synonymous. Rulers of the past centuries and political leaders of 
the present have made capital of this notion, even though in very 
many instances these ‘hundred-percenters’ have not been noted for 
conspicuous devotion to the true spirit and practice of Buddhism 
* at its best. Prejudice is more popular and more easily aroused than 
deep and sincere conviction. 

The Burman Christian, like the American or any other Christian, 
must remember that Jesus always subordinated small and limited 
loyalties to the supreme goal of the kingdom of God. This kingdom 
and its demands must transcend the lesser claims of family, com- 
munity or nation. It is paradoxically true that such a course, if 
followed, does not deny or destroy the essential good in any of these 
social groupings but may transform them in relation to the greater 
whole. 

This is no cheap vision, no idle dream. To accept salvation is 
also to take up the challenges of life among men in a variety of rela- 
tionships. It normally includes union with the fellowship of that 
religious society called the Church, which is in part a spontaneous 
expression of the very social nature of the Christian life. It requires 
sacrifice and effort to keep this fellowship worth while and a telling 
witness in the world, always with the hope of the promised kingdom 
of God as gift and task and goal. 


In subject and material, this essay has taken the form of descrip- 
tion and comparison, discussing Christian and Buddhist ways without 
debate or argument. We must, however, ask whether sincere con- 
viction can rest at the level of the merely descriptive aspect of the 
Christian way. In spite of its unavoidable human relationship to 
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particular national settings and social orders, we must ask if 
Christianity is capable of being limited to the place of one pattern 
of faith and practice among others. We must acknowledge again 
that the Christian is not the inventor of Christianity and that he has 
no limited patent right to it, nor has he any reason for exclusive 
pride or insistence that others see as he sees. Christianity and 
Buddhism have not a long history of contact with one another. 
The followers of the two ways will have to observe patience with 
one another and seek to discover and appreciate the deep meanings 
of the founders of both ways. The Christian holds the humble but 
sincere conviction that he is the steward of a truth much greater 
than himself and that the total meanings of the Christian world 
view embrace the full extent of the universe. The Buddhist must 
face the question whether Gotama, the seeker, worthy of honour as 
he is, found more than a segment of reality, and whether it would 
not be better to pursue religious truth in his spirit rather than to 
halt at the frontiers of his exploration and build a barrier there. 
Such considerations bring to every person, according to his light 
and abilities, the challenge to form judgments, make decisions and 
act with conviction in the best Mnowkeaee that he can find. 


H. J. Harwoop 








CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN 
1549-1949 


By C. KENNETH SANSBURY 


I 


y  ggreey are S throughout the world have this year been celebrat- 

ing the four hundredth anniversary of the first English Prayer 
Book. It has been a significant commemoration, for in 1549 a decisive 
step was taken in the sphere of the Church’s worship which recovered 
for English Christians the practice of worship in the vernacular 
and so the possibility, at least, of worship as a corporate act of the 
whole congregation rather than an act conducted by the clergy 
vicariously for the laity. 

The year 1949, however, is also the quatercentenary of another 
great event in Christian history, for in the same year as the first 
English Prayer Book was published the Gospel was first brought 
to Japan by St Francis Xavier. Francis had first heard of Japan 
and its people from a fugitive Japanese murderer named Anjiro. 
Anjiro sought in the Christian gospel of forgiveness release from the 
burden of his guilt and Francis sought from his enquirer news of 
this unknown, untouched land, where a high degree of civilization 
apparently prevailed and where, once their reasons were convinced 
(so Anjiro said), the whole people from the Emperor and the 
Empress downwards would embrace the Gospel gladly. 

So Francis set out in a Chinese pirate ship, accompanied by 
another priest Fr Torres, a lay brother Fernandez, Anjiro now 
baptized under the name of Paul and two other Japanese who had 
become Christians. On the Feast of the Assumption, August 15th, 
1549, Francis and his party landed at Kagoshima, in the southern 
part of Kyushu. 

This is not the place in which to tell the full story of Francis’s 
venture and of all that followed. Accounts are readily accessible 
elsewhere.! It must suffice to say that, although Francis spent only 


twenty-seven months in Japan, he planted a Church so securely | 
that under his successors it was destined to grow into a vine of the | 


Lord, strong and deeply-rooted, which only the most prolonged 
and concentrated persecution was able at length to extirpate. Even 
in his short stay of little over two years, a large part of which was 


1 E.g. C. J. Stranks: The Apostle of the Indies, ch. 4. S.P.C.K. M. Anesaki: 
History of Japanese Religion, pp. 240-53, Kegan Paul. F. J. Horner: A Case History 
of Japan, ch. 8. Sheed & Ward, 10s. 6d. 
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taken up with an exhaustive and largely fruitless journey to the 
imperial capital of Kyoto, ‘this most fearless and fervent apostle 
had started Christian work in four of the most important provinces 
of Japan and had seen some hundreds of converts enter the fold’.! 
By the beginning of the seventeenth century, when the Christian 
movement reached its peak in numbers, the Church, it is estimated, 
had 750,000 members, which was approximately four per cent 
of the total population.? 

From then on, however, the fortune of the Christians changed. 
In 1614 the de facto ruler of the country, the Shogun Tokugawa 
Ieyasu, issued an edict of annihilation, and rigorous persecution 
began: 

The years after 1615 [says Dr Anesaki] were a period of smuggling and 
concealment for the missionaries, who hid themselves in every possible 
way, even between concealing walls or in subterranean cells. The converts 
ied similarly and all kinds of torture were devised, even dipping into 
the boiling mud of a crater, or scratching necks or bodies with bamboo 
saws. The cruelty of torture and the rigour of persecution were unparalleled 
in Japan. (Op. cit, p. 251.) 

Equally without parallel [he goes on] was the fervour with which 
hundreds and thousands of Kirishitan people, mostly from the lower 
strata of society, withstood temptations, threats, terrors, tortures and 
finally died as martyrs. 


Of course there were many who apostatized. How could it be 
otherwise when among Christian adherents were some who had 
become members of the Church at the bidding of their feudal lords 
and some for whom Christianity was a superior form of Buddhism 
rather than a radically different faith—especially when the alter- 
natives to recantation were so appalling? But the wonder is not that 
many went back, but that so many thousands remained faithful. 
Numbers indeed prepared themselves for the frightful ordeal in 
specially organized ‘Confraternities of Martyrdom’. ‘Even little 
children scourged themselves till the blood ran to accustom them- 
selves to pain; for many of them as they knew would be called to 
suffer with their parents.’* 

Thus was written one of the most glorious pages in the history 
of Christian martyrdom. It covered a period of over twenty years, 
culminating in the final catastrophe of the Shimabara Rebellion of 
1637-38. In that last débdcle over thirty thousand insurgents, men, 
women and children, were massacred. Every Christian the authorities 
could lay hands on anywhere in Japan was forced to recant or die. 
To all outward appearances the Christian Church was completely 
annihilated. Everywhere notices denouncing Christianity as an 


1 F. J. Horner, op. cit, p. 80. 
2M. Anesaki, op. cit, > 252 footnote, though F. J. Horner records the total 
as less than half that number—300,000 (op. cit, p. 82). 
*G. i Moule: The Spirit of Japan, quoted > Horner, op. cit, p. 85. 
2 
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illegal religion and threatening death to any adherent were set u 
along the public highways. And to make sure that no further ‘evil 
influence reached Japan from outside, her rulers cut off all com- 
munications with the outside world! and shut the island nation up in 
an isolation that was to last till the middle of the nineteenth century. 

It is an astonishing story—this story of the rise, triumph and 
fall of the Christian Church in Japan. It all took place in a period 
which extended over less than a century—1549-1638—and one 
cannot study the story without thinking of the remarkably parallel 
one of Japan herself in a period of almost exactly the same length— 
1853-1945—during which she rose from feudal obscurity to the 
status of a first-class world power, only to sink down again in the 
collapse of total defeat. 

What were the causes of Japan’s first welcome to St Francis 
Xavier and his successors? What lay behind the spread of the Gospel 
in those early years? And what led to the decisive and tragic change 
of attitude that brought such bitter persecution in its train? Are there 
factors here to be remembered, as we think of the present position 
of Christianity in Japan and as we seek to peer into the uncertainties 
of the future? 


II 


First, then, let us look at the causes for the welcome given to the 
Gospel and for its early spread. The first of these is to be found 
undoubtedly in the political situation of the time. When St Francis 
landed at Kagoshima, Japan was without any effective central 
government. The imperial court at Kyoto had long ceased to hold 
the reins and when Francis reached the Capital he found the palace 
in ruins and the court in penury. Nor was the Shogunate—the system 
by which the central government was in the hands of a dominant 
family—functioning. Japan was in fact a land in which no higher 
authority than that of the local feudal lord, the daimyo, prevailed. 
Everywhere these daimyo were in constant conflict with each other, 
each trying to secure his position and extend his influence at the 
expense of his neighbours. Civil war and strife were the order of the 
day, and amid the unending feuds the common people were reduced 
to the depths of poverty and distress. 

In such a situation, support from abroad was a most welcome 
accession of strength to a feudal lord. The Japanese already knew 
something of the wealth and power of Portugal through contacts 
with traders from that far-off land. It was indeed from the Portuguese 
that they had learnt the use of gunpowder and they knew that there 
was much still to be learnt and much wealth to be obtained through 


1 Except for some trading relations with the Dutch, who were allowed to land 
on an island in Nagasaki ur, but never on the mainland. 
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mutual trade. When, therefore, Francis and his party arrived, they 
were well received. The daimyo saw in the relations thus established 
between his fief and the lands of the West the promise of increased 
power and influence for himself, and he allowed Francis the right 
to preach and the right to baptize any of his retainers who might 
become Christians. 

His welcome of Francis to Kagoshima, however, was only 
equalled by his reluctance to help him on his desired journey to 
Kyoto. He had no wish that others should acquire his advantages. 
Francis, therefore, had to act independently and only so was able 
to make contact with other feudal lords than the one at Kagoshima. 
Thus the spread of the Gospel depended in the first place largely 
on the goodwill and support of the various ‘barons’ of this still 
medieval Japan. 

Out of the chaos and disorder, however, there arose three men 
who were to bring some kind of orderly government to Japan. The 
first of these was Oda Nobunaga. He soon saw that among the 
warring factions bringing the country to destruction none was worse 
than the Buddhist hierarchy. Their main centre on Mount Hiei 
near Kyoto was, says Horner, ‘a veritable fortress’ and other centres 
were ‘practically independent states’. Anything that could help 
to weaken the political and military powers of the Buddhist priest- 
hood was, therefore, welcome and so the Christian Church found 
itself still in a favoured position. The position remained on the whole 
favourable under his lieutenant Hideyoshi Toyotomi, who seized 
the reins of power when Nobunaga was assassinated in 1582, despite 
a non-effective decree expelling the Jesuits issued in 1587 and a 
series of unfortunate incidents, of which more will be said later, in 
the last two or three years of his life. So also things went reasonably 
well for a time when the third of the trio, Tokugawa Ieyasu, seized 
power in 1598 and founded the rule of his family which was to 
survive down to the reopening of the country last century. The 
Church was first welcomed for the contacts which it brought with 
the West and then at least tolerated before the atmosphere changed 
to one of hostility. 

Another reason for the welcome to the Gospel was the instinct, 
highly developed in all Japanese, of curiosity. The strange representa- 
tives of a far-off land reputed to be rich and powerful were a source 
of intense excitement and interest and the Japanese ‘as eager as 
the Athenians to hear some new thing’? were all ears to hear what 
they had to say. In satisfying this interest Francis and his friends 
came up against the immense barrier of the Japanese language, as 
every missionary has since, and this was always a difficulty. Never- 
theless, by the use of interpreters, by learning a short summary of 

1 Op. cit, p. 65. 
* C. J. Stranks: The Apostle of the Indies, p. 131. 
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the Christian faith off by heart, by gradual and painful picking up 
of the tongue through the continued use of it, they managed to get 


their meaning across to their hearers and so to satisfy the burning } 


curiosity of those who gathered round them. 
On many occasions, however, there was not only the instinct of 
curiosity, but also deep spiritual need. Dr Anesaki, not a Christian 


himself, gives full recognition to the part which genuine religious 
motives played: 


Yearning for something authoritative and unifying instead of divided 
Buddhist and other sects, demand for palpable evidences of salvation in 
contrast to the somewhat vague idealism of Zen, admiration for the self- 
sacrificing lives of the missionaries in contrast to the corruptions of the 
priesthood in general, these induced many people to accept the new religion. 
(Op. cit, p. 242.) 


The fact is that in that chaotic society Buddhism was con- 


spicuously failing to meet the needs of ordinary people. It is indeed | 


open to question whether, with all its long history in Japan, Buddhism 
with its world-denying outlook has ever suited so essentially world- 
affirming a nation as the Japanese. But, whatever the truth about 
that in other ages, there can be no doubt that the sixteenth century 
was a period of spiritual deadness, when those who should have 
been spiritual leaders were engrossed in civil strife and in all kind 
of profligacy and corruption. 

The effect of the preaching of the Gospel of Salvation by a 
group of men whose words, however halting, were burning with 
conviction and whose lives of sanctity and compassion matched their 
words was bound to find a response. As one loving heart sets another 
loving heart on fire, so the witness of the lives of the Christians won 
others to the service of Christ. 

Thus through a variety of causes the Church of Christ grew and 
prospered during the second half of the sixteenth century. 


Ill 


Why, then, is the story so different in the next half-century? 
Once again we must look to the political situation first for part of 
the answer. We have seen that Francis and his friends first found a 
welcome from feudal lords anxious to obtain for themselves 
resources of wealth and strength which would increase their power 
vis-a-vis their rivals. But with the emergence on the stage of Japanese 
history of dominant figures able to supply a central government 
this motive was no longer effective. Indeed the influence and might 
of western nations, instead of being welcomed, became suspect. 
Might not the words of a boastful Spanish sea-captain brought to 
the ears of Hideyoshi be true, that his country’s armies followed its 
missionaries? After all, there was much in the story of the expanding 
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empires of Spain and Portugal to lend colour to the boast. Thus 
early was planted in the minds of the Japanese the suspicion and 
fear that Christian evangelism was but the cover for western 
imperialism. 

Secondly, the very success of the Gospel aroused suspicion. The 
Christian freapes had indeed spread to eastern Japan, but the heart 
and centre of the Church’s work was in ieee that southern 
island whose feudal lords were farthest removed from the centre of 
government. Might there not be here an organization likely to prove 
as recalcitrant and hostile to the Shogun’s authority as the Buddhists 
had been? 

This suspicion was encouraged by the sad fact of Christian 
disunity. 

The Pope [writes Horner] had expressly forbidden any Order but that 
of the Jesuits to work in Japan. Their mission had from the beginning been 
closely connected with the Portuguese who held the Japanese trade monopoly 
by express warrant from Philip II. Spanish merchants became jealous and 
introduced Franciscans and Dominicans into the country to forward their 
interests. These flatly defied the Papal command. (Op. cit, p. 82.) 


This was a deplorable complication. National rivalries were 
involved in the jealousies of different religious orders. Religions 
and commercial interests were inextricably entwined. Each side 
sought the favour of the authorities against the other. Is it altogether 
surprising that Hideyoshi took hostile action? So it was that in 
February 1598 he had some Spanish Franciscans and Japanese 
converts publicly crucified at Nagasaki and in the same year pro- 
mulgated the decree against the Jesuits to which reference has 
already been made. 

Other reasons for the change of fortune must also be mentioned. 
There was, for instance, the growing hostility of the Buddhist 
riests, who resented these oe of an alien doctrine and their 
arsh condemnation of Buddhist corruption. There was also a 
clearer recognition that Christianity was not a teaching that could 
be grafted happily on to the body of existing Shinto-Buddhist 
doctrine, but a radically different Gospel. Lastly there was the 
emergence of the Tokugawa Shogunate. Ieyasu, the first of the line, 
came to power with strong Buddhist support after a pitched battle; 
and his grandson Iemitsu, the Shogun under whom the Church 
was totally crushed, was a tyrant of the worst kind, utterly cruel and 
ruthless, ‘a wanton child of the aristocracy who had no other standard 
of conduct than his own capricious will’. 

Here, then, was a series of reasons for the change of attitude 
towards the Church, for some of which the Church’s own failure 
in unity was responsible, for some of which involvement in western 
commercial and imperial interests was to blame, but for some of 

1M. Anesaki, op. cit, pp. 251-2. 
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which a clearer grasp of the true nature of the Gospel and of its 
threat to deep-seated traditions in the Japanese soul was the cause. 
Thus when Ieyasu issued his edict in 1614 he spoke of the Kirishitan 
band having come to Japan ‘to overthrow right doctrine so that they 
may change the government of the country’. 


Japan [he said] is the country of the gods and of Buddha; it honours 
the gods and reveres the Buddha. . . . The faction of the Bateren [Padres] 
disbelieve in the way of the gods and blaspheme the true law. . . . If this 
be not speedily prohibited the safety of the State will assuredly be imperilled. 
(Quoted F. J. Horner, op. cit, pp. 83-4.) 


Christianity was a doctrine which involved a root-and-branch 
re-ordering of the Japanese national policy. Conflict was in the end 
inevitable and one had to yield to the other. 


IV 


Plus ¢a change, plus c’est la méme chose. As one turns from the 
story of the Church in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries of 
Japan to modern times, one is conscious that the same factors, 
favourable or adverse, have in each decade marked the progress or 
the recession of the Christian Gospel. First there was the period— 
the eighteen-seventies and -eighties—in which things Japanese 
were despised and everything which came from the West was 
welcomed with uncritical admiration. In that period Christianity 
carried with it great prestige value as the religion of the nations 
which were plainly the leading world powers. Then in the ’nineties 
came a nationalist reaction and voices were heard again proclaiming 
the superior worth of Japan’s own creeds and culture. The early 
years of this century were another time of advance, but the decade 
or so before the war was the exact opposite. The leaders of Japan 
were then seeking to underpin the structure of her national life 
with an immeasurably strengthened foundation of State Shinto, 
in order to prepare her people for conquest and expansion. All 
through the nineteen-thirties the resources open to an increasingly 
totalitarian and militaristic government were used to promulgate 
a creed of mystic nationalism centred in the person of the ‘Divine’ 
Emperor and encouraging among all Japanese a sense of racial 
superiority and divine mission. Anything which savoured of ‘inter- 
nationalism’ was suspect. A religion which taught the common 
standing of all men before a Transcendent God, which included 
all men in the condemnation of sin and proclaimed to all men the 
need of forgiveness and redemption, was inevitably a rock of offence. 
Those branches of the Christian Church which had affiliations with 
Great Britain and the U.S.A. were regarded as particularly dangerous. 
If they were not actually hotbeds of espionage, at least they were 
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likely to favour the pernicious ideas of freedom and international 
goodwill as espoused in the degenerate democracies rather than the 
positive ideas of Japan’s unique polity and sacred mission in East 
Asia which should possess every Japanese. 

It must be confessed that Japanese Christians in those years 
were not as resolutely opposed to the current trends of thought as 
many of their foreign co-workers would have wished. There is an 
old Chinese proverb to the effect that the bamboo bends double 
in the storm, but does not break. That was the position of the 
Japanese Church. Christians leant over backwards to avoid a clash 
with the State authorities and some preached a nationalistic version 
of Christianity which was very acceptable in official quarters. Before 
passing judgment, however, one has to recognize the ‘corporative- 
ness’ of the Japanese mind, its extreme reluctance to see things in 
clear-cut black and white, the fewness of the Christians (less than 
half of one per cent of the population) and the inevitably limited 
quality of much of its leadership. 

The thing indeed that stands out is the faithfulness of the great 
majority to the fundamentals of the Christian faith and their abiding 
loyalty and affection to missionary friends, who in the war years 
were politically ‘enemies’. In years of intense difficulty, of suspicion 
and oppression, of war devastation and the scattering of many 
urban congregations, the Christian Church survived. When peace 
came, it was still there preaching the Gospel and shepherding its 
people and administering the Sacraments. That fact alone is ground 
for deep thankfulness. 

Now again in this post-war period the political scene is a favour- 
able one for the omation of the Gospel. ‘The Emperor in a famous 
Rescript has stressed that ‘the ties between us and our people... . 
do not depend on mere legends and myths. They do not derive from 
the false conception that the Japanese people are superior to other 
races and destined to rule the world’. How deeply this has penetrated 
into the mind of the ordinary Japanese it is difficult to say. Obviously 
the psychology of centuries cannot be changed in a be. But the 
Emperor, so far from being a remote mystic figure in a palace, 
appearing only at rare intervals for some military parade, is now a 
frequent visitor, in not very distinguished civilian clothes, to factories 
and schools. Ordinary people see him and meet him, and that 
fact in itself is likely to encourage the relationship of ‘mutual trust 
and affection’ which the Rescript desiderates. 

Further than that, we are witnessing under General MacArthur 
a well-thought-out, long-term plan for the refashioning of Japan’s 
national life on the basis of democratic ideals. Thus State Shinto 
has been disestablished, the parliamentary system re-established 
and freedom of speech, writing and assembly (within the limits of 
security) made a real and not just a theoretical right of the Japanese 
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people. Conscription has been abolished and the reservist organiza- 
tions which in pre-war days were centres of militaristic influence 
throughout the country dissolved. The whole educational system 
has also undergone a root-and-branch reconstruction. The rites 
of bowing before the Imperial portrait have ceased and the 
text-books have been drastically revised. All the old teaching 
about Japan’s divine origin and unique mission has now been 
ruled out. 

But General MacArthur would be the first to agree that democracy 
cannot be imposed from above. It must be learnt by responsible 
practice, by exposing oneself to the influence of the thought, tradi- 
tions and life of those countries which have democracy in their 
blood. When one does that, one quickly discovers the Christian 
background to sound democratic thinking and practice. Apart 
from that background, democracy may become mob-rule, the clash 
of rival selfishnesses. Liberty may descend to licence, the freedom 
to do what one likes rather than the freedom to do what is right. 
Hence, General MacArthur, without in any way attempting to 
favour one religion at the expense of another, has taken care that 
the Japanese should have full opportunities of hearing the Gospel 
and deciding for themselves. 

Another favourable factor is the sense of spiritual need in this 
generation as in the sixteenth century. The defeat of Japan has meant 
the collapse for many people of the creed of mystic patriotism which 
inspired them in the days before the war. State Shinto promised 
them the world—it has brought them only disaster. 

In the souls of such people there is a vacuum. They need a 
loyalty to which to give themselves, a faith to make sense of life and 
of the perplexing world in which they are set, a mission and a purpose 
in which to find significance for their own lives. Here, then, is an 
opening for the Christian message. For the Gospel offers men on 
the universal scale that which Japan was seeking to find at the national 
level. Thus it speaks not of a Japanese god, but of the God and Father 
of all men. It bids men worship, not at the shrine of the Sun-Goddess 
nor at the shrine where those who have served Japan in war are 
deified, but in the family of Christ’s Holy Catholic Church, wherein 
Christians of all lands and all centuries, in this world and on the 
other side of death, are made one in Him. It sets before men and 
women a standard and a character that do not excuse conduct, 
however infamous, so long as its motive is loyalty, but a standard 
and character which are in fact those of Christ’s perfect humanity. 
It calls its followers, not to a mission of national and imperialist 
conquest, but to a mission of righteousness and peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost. 

Thus it is not surprising that the churches in Japan to-day record 
large numbers of enquirers and a considerably increased number of 
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baptisms. Many hear to-day whose ears were not open a decade 
ago and among those many a goodly number respond. 


Vv 


What of the future? Who can say how things will go when the 
occupying forces depart and Japan is left to govern herself once more 
with complete independence? So much will depend on the general 
international situation and on Japan’s own internal economy. If 
she failed to solve her many economic problems, she might go either 
ultra-nationalistic again or she might follow China into the Marxist 
camp. In either case Christianity would suffer and voices would be 
heard—as indeed they already are in Communist circles—saying 
in the twentieth as in the seventeenth century that the Gospel was 
nothing more than a cover for western imperialist designs. 

Even if Japan stays in the family of democratic nations, the 
future influence of Christianity will depend on the extent to which 
the Japanese are prepared to face a radical revision of their basic 
attitudes and values. ‘The demand of Christ is as insistent to a nation 
as to an individual, ‘Ye must be born again’. Traditional Japanese 
psychology is based on the animism and ancestor worship of primitive 
Shinto; on the world-denying doctrine of those Buddhist sects 
which have remained closest to traditional Buddhism and the 
nationalistic fervour of other sects which have sprung up in Japan; 
and on the balanced system of family loyalties which the Japanese 
have inherited from Confucianism. All the basic instincts and ideas 
of the Japanese people need to be baptized into Christ—and such a 
baptism means no superficial Christian sprinkling, but a radical 
dying and rising again to newness of life in Christ.1 Whether Japan 
will be prepared for that or whether the old cry of Ieyasu that the 
way of the gods and of the Buddha is in danger will be raised again, 
remains to be seen. 

If Japan were prepared for such a baptism of regeneration, then 
indeed A would have great treasures to bring into the City of God. 
The very ‘corporateness’ of her life would illumine for a too 
individualistic western world the meaning of the Church as the 
Body of Christ. The love of beauty and the linking of worship with 
the beauties of nature would contribute much to the worthiness of 
our frequently drab, unlovely or fussy worship of God. But, above 
all, the tremendous sense of loyalty, inborn in every Japanese, 
which, prostituted to the service of feudal lord in olden days or of 
militarism in our own time, has wrought such appalling evil, would, 
when baptized into Christ, give a new demonstration of the meaning 
of Christian discipleship. 


1 F, J. Horner has some valuable things to say on this subject. See op. cit, 
chs. 16, 17 and 18 particularly. 
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Japan has indeed already given that demonstration once. For 
nowhere in Christian history is there a story quite so remarkable 
as that of the Christians who by some miracle escaped the relentless 
persecution of Iemitsu in the seventeenth century. In the secrecy 
of their homes they passed their faith on from generation to genera- 
tion, although they knew that discovery at any point would mean 
certain death. So they continued faithful until the country was opened 
up again last century and French missionaries going to Kyushu 
found there to their astonishment ‘some twenty Christian com- 
munities . . . numbering in all about fifty thousand souls’.1 The 
survivors’, writes Dr Anesaki, ‘had indeed held to their faith in a 
prophecy that they would meet Padres wearing black robes coming 
from Rome after seven generations’.? 

In that example of abiding faithfulness, as well as in the story 
of Christian constancy during the war years, 1941-45, there is the 
assurance that, whether they be many or few, there will always be 
some in Japan who by the grace of God will set before the world a 
shining example of loyalty to the Gospel. 


C. KENNETH SANSBURY 


1 F. J. Horner, op. cit, p. go. 2 Op. cit, p. 253. 
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A CENTRAL AFRICAN QUESTION 
OF MORALS 


By J. T. MUNDAY 


hag the Anglican diocese of Northern Rhodesia three-quarters 

of the Christians shepherded by the Universities’ Mission 
belong to a closely related group of tribes of the Central Bantu. 
Members of these tribes hold certain traditional beliefs which raise 
moral problems which are rather different from those with which 
the immigrant missionary is familiar and on which he may, there- 
fore, pass faulty judgments. There is no consciously formulated 
system of beliefs. 

It would be untrue to say that every convert continues to hold 
all these beliefs: many have absorbed sufficient positive Catholic 
teaching to drive into abeyance the old ideas, and in many the impact 
of European customs has caused scepticism about a number of the 
traditional beliefs. But it would be even more untrue to say that 
the old ideas have been completely rejected by any convert because 
he has thought out and embraced a new system of philosophy which 
has shown them to be untrue: rather would it be true to say that 
certain customs, which spring from the old ideas, have been labelled 
‘sinful’, either because the Europeans have said that they are, or 
because the converts, sometimes irrationally, deduced that they are. 

The Christian—that is to say the baptized person—has, by and 
large, no reasoned faith, and little prayer-life: the African pastor 
has, so far, advanced little beyond his flock. There is, for the 
African at the present moment, a period of great unsettlement— 
within the last few years two-thirds of the adult males have left 
their tribal areas and the traditional way of life, and have gone to 
live in areas of European settlement where they work for Europeans 
for wages; and now the women and children are following in great 
numbers. The present generation of immigrant missionary is much 
occupied in administering very elementary secular education under 
government control, and the majority of young converts concentrate 
on gathering such information as will enable them to obtain re- 
munerative employment under Europeans. The surprising fact is 
not that many Christians fail, but that such a large number do 
strive after God. 


THE PARTICULAR PROBLEM 


After a few months of instruction by his pastor, the candidate 
for admission to the Church ‘receives the Cross’, as he calls it, 
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that is, he is enrolled as a catechumen. At this ceremony he makes 
some promises in general terms about trying to obey God’s laws, 
but also, and this is the concern of this article, he promises ‘to try 
to have nothing to do with’ certain definite, named customs— 
Witchcraft, Bad Dances, Drunkenness, Filthy Language, Offerings 
to Spirits, Divining and Polygyny, which are all labelled as ‘bad’; 
the same word is used for ‘sinful’. 

It is not proposed to deal here with Bad Dances (many of them 
danced naked), Drunkenness, Filthy Language or Polygyny: of the 
remaining three, Witchcraft, the attempt to harm or kill secretly, is 
regarded in the whole area as a horrible anti-social crime; Offerings 
to Spirits and Divining are practised by all pagans frequently and 
openly, for they are a part of the normal pattern of social life. 

Not unnaturally, in the circumstances of the infant Church, 
the immigrant mission priest soon discovers that in the Sacrament 
of Penance the sins which he hears named tend to be ‘rules’ which 
have been broken. Among the most common of these ‘sins’ are 
Offerings to Spirits and Divining. The former is often confessed 
as ‘Drinking Spirits’ Beer’, sometimes it is concealed under the 
phrase, ‘I have drunk beer’. When the priest asks the penitent 
to expand the phrase ‘I have divined’, the penitent will, in most 
cases, say, ‘I have divined Spirits’, or, ‘My baby was ill and I 
divined’. 

In the infant Church there is a system of discipline under which 
Church Elders are appointed: among their duties is the reporting 
to the parish priest of those who commit sins openly, that they may 
be put by him under public discipline. Now, according to custom, 
the majority of Offerings to Spirits are made in public and, in many 
cases, Divination requires an audience, but these two ‘sins’ are not 
reported by Church Elders with anything like the frequency that 
might be expected from the frequency of their appearance in Con- 
fession. Indeed the priest soon discovers that whole communities 
of Christians will attend an Offering to Spirits with the knowledge 
of every African in the neighbourhood, and though some may 
mention the fact in Confession, no one will be charged before him 
with the ‘sin’. It seems that these two customs which have been 
labelled as ‘ sinful’ by the Church, and which every catechumen 
has promised to renounce, are not regarded by the African as 
serious faults. Of the three ‘sins’ listed in the catechumens’ 
promises which are under discussion here, Witchcraft is looked 
on as a horrible crime by pagans and Christians alike; Divination 
and Offerings to Spirits are regarded as normal social acts by 
pagans and, at the most, as very venial faults by the great majority 
of Christians. 

To understand this outlook requires a knowledge of the converts’ 
traditional beliefs about human personality and magic. 
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HuMAN PERSONALITY 


It is believed that ‘at the beginning’ the Creator made a limited 
number of Spirits, and put them in the first men and women. As 
these first human beings died, their spirits divided up and entered 
into the bodies of new-born babies of either sex: as these, in their 
turn, died, the spirits again divided up and entered into yet more 
babies. Man is therefore body and spirit, but his spirit is a portion 
of one which once inhabited the body of someone now dead; other 
portions are in other persons. In some way, too, which is not for- 
mulated, these spirits (or portions of them) exist ‘elsewhere’ and 
offerings are made to them at small, rough village shrines: in the 
case of certain spirits of dead chiefs portions of them may even be 
in living lions. The African of this area loves to think of himself, 
and describe himself, as ‘umuntu’, a personality consisting of body 
and this kind of spirit (the plural of the word, ‘Bantu’, is used by 
science to name the race), but he does not use this word of Europeans. 
All through life a man will pray to his spirit in times of stress: 
Christians do not seem to find it hard, however, to leave off this 
practice; perhaps this is due to their learning to pray to the 
Creator, whom pagans seldom invoke, and then only at times 
of public disaster, though his name is used in curses. Offerings 
of the customary few beads or pinch of meal at the village 
shrine seem also to be neglected by Christians with little sense 
of loss: these, and offerings to chiefs’ spirits when going hunting 
or fishing, appear to have little emotional content (compared with 
the offering to be described later) and, in any case, are no longer 
a part of life when a man has left his village and gone to work for 
Europeans. 

At death that part of the spirit which was in the body of the 
deceased will make every effort to become incarnate in babies which 
will be born. If, for any reason, the spirit cannot find a baby’s body 
into which to enter, it will be angered, causing sickness and death. 
In any case, immediately after death the spirit is thought to be 
especially active and dangerous unless propitiated. Propitiation 
takes the form of public offering of beer at a beer-drink, which is 
arranged when all the close relatives have gathered together. This 
gathering serves not only as an occasion for a propitiatory offering, 
but also as an indication by each person present that it was not he 
who caused the death by black-magic, witchcraft; all death, except 
in the case of babies or of the aged, is thought to be caused by 
black-magic or spirits. Only a courageous Christian or one thoroughly 
‘detribalized’ will risk being absent from such a_ beer-offering, 
for such absence is regarded as tantamount to a self-accusation of 
having caused the death—this in addition to the risk of angering the 
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spirit. Men in European employment insist on throwing up their 
jobs and travelling, sometimes for weeks, to be present. 

When a married person dies, the relict has to remove any lingering 
claims of the dead spouse’s spirit by cohabiting, for at least one 
night, with a close relative of the deceased. This practice is con- 
demned by the Church (though it is not named in the Catechumens’ 
Promises), and naturally, since it is fornication. 

After the birth of a baby the first duty of its family is to discover 
which of the spirits has (partially) become incarnate in it: it is the 
name of this spirit which becomes the child’s real name for life— 
according to which dialect is used, it is known as the ‘birth-name’ 
or the ‘navel-name’. This spirit-name is usually identified by 
guesswork, but a wrong identification is thought to cause the spirit’s 
anger, which leads to the baby’s sickness; if still, after repeated 
effort, the true spirit is not identified, death will follow. For this 
reason, when a baby falls ill or ails, the parents will use divination 
to discover which of the spirits has really become incarnate. The 
giving of spirit-names goes entirely unrebuked by the Church, and 
it is universal. 


Macic 


Among the people of these tribes magic is a commonplace of 
daily life. It is believed that certain acts and substances have, in 
themselves, the power to bring about certain desired (or undesired) 
effects, automatically. Some of these substances do indeed have 
effects when administered to a living person; there are many genuine 
medicines and poisons known and used. These, however, are 
regarded in exactly the same way as actions and the use of other 
substances which we, with our scientific background, know to be 
magic and to have no such effects, save through working on the 
fears or hopes of the person treated. These results are looked on as 
happening automatically, and are not thought to be caused by any 
spirit or the Creator. Most of the magic is ‘white magic’ and, of 
course, used openly, since it is part of the fabric of daily, social life. 
Sometimes magic is used with intent to harm, it is then ‘black- 
magic’, witchcraft, and is, of course, used in absolute secrecy: it 
is a horrible crime abhorred by pagans and Christians alike. Magic 
which, if used, would bring about undesired results is ‘taboo’: 
magic which happens casually, and is recognized, is what we name 
an ‘omen’. 

Magic is also used for discovering what is unknown, this is 
divination. The African uses divining to discover lost property, 
the cause of death, and also for discovering what spirit has become 
incarnate in a baby. 

The use of white-magic is, of course, in no way sinful. It is no 
more sinful for a Christian to wear a tablet of quinine on a string 
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round his neck than it is for him to swallow it, if he believes that 
by doing so his malaria will be cured: nor is it sinful for him to wear 
a ‘charm’ made of some indigenous tree for the same purpose, or 
if he believes that it will cure or ward off any disease or mishap. 
It seems impossible to make out a case for the sinfulness of divination 
as such: it is an attempt, by a person at a pre-scientific stage of 
knowledge, to make use of what he regards as natural means to 
discover the unknown. It is a fact, however, that Government has 
made divination a crime, with severe penalties, in Northern Rhodesia. 
To the administrator the most noticeable use of divination by the 
African was for discovering witches. In the old days nearly every 
death was followed by an enquiry to discover the cause, and if it was 
decided that it was witchcraft, then divination was used to discover 
who the witch was. The fate of the indicated witch was death— 
execution in the eyes of the African, murder in the eyes of the 
European. For this reason most active measures were taken to stop 
the practice, and divination of any kind was made a crime. However, 
to-day at least, the commonest kind of divination is for discovering 
a baby’s true spirit-name when its illness is thought to show that a 
wrong identification has been made: in any case, it is usually this 
kind of divination which is mentioned in Confession. Divination to 
discover the spirit-name is usually carried out by the parent in the 
family circle: divination to discover witchcraft, or even lost property, 
by a professional diviner who is unlikely to become a convert. 


THE ROOT OF THE PROBLEM 


Among the Central Bantu, then, the traditional beliefs teach 
that the spirit of man (and the same word is used by missionaries 
for ‘soul’), is not, in the Christian sense, an immortal, individual 
soul which can be judged at the Last Day by God according to 
its works: it is a group soul and amoral (for a spirit is not thought 
to be benignant or malignant according to the nature of the person 
out of whom it has come, but according to its treatment by the 
living). There has been complete failure by the Church to recognize 
the complete antithesis between the (pagan) African and the Christian 
doctrine of the soul. This is shown by the fact that every child 
born of Christian parents is given a spirit-name, it being the name 
of the spirit thought to have become incarnate in it, and by the fact 

t the custom goes entirely unrebuked. 

What is rebuked are the two customs which spring from the 
unrebuked false belief—Offerings of beer to Spirits and Divining 
of Babies’ Spirits—both of which take place continually. Springing 
from unrebuked false belief these customs should on no account 
be labelled ‘sins’. Why, then, are they so named? 

There seem to be a number of contributory causes: the leaders 
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of the Church of both races seem to have thought there was an 
analogy between offering propitiatory beer to spirits and sacrificing 
to false gods mentioned in the Bible (it must be remembered that 
the African did not sacrifice to gods, and so would tend to equate 
the Biblically condemned sacrifices with the only form he knew): 
without doubt Europeans have tended to regard the beer-sacrifice 
as ‘Ancestor Worship’: the convert, especially if he has a puritan 
outlook, likes to label certain acts as ‘sins’, especially if these acts 
are such as can be listed tidily and repudiated by a zealot: Govern- 
ment had made divining a crime: in so far as there is any living 
European tradition about magic, it is that it is ‘of the devil’: the 
imagination of the Europeans was struck both by the beer-offerings 
and by divination, while they knew nothing (as it seems) about the 
giving of spirit-names, or the beliefs which lay behind the custom: 
in the Bible there were found ‘proof texts’ which could be produced 
to condemn the two customs, as such, as ‘sins’. 

The crux of the matter seems, however, to lie in the outlook of 
the African himself. He was prepared to describe to his teachers 
any custom which arose from his beliefs about human personality 
and to allow them to be condemned: the belief itself, however, he 
is not prepared, so far, to question. As has been said, to the African 
he is ‘umuntu’, a truly human being, and he is not prepared to grant 
to the European an equality—the European is not ‘umuntu’, but 
‘umusungu’, ‘the extraordinary being’. Though the African did 
not, and does not now, understand it, his rejection of the Christian 
doctrine of human personality is inevitably followed by the commis- 
sion of those acts which he has allowed to be called ‘sinful’, and he 
will go on following those customs which he has allowed to be 
condemned until he has accepted the identity of the nature of his 
own humanity with that of the European. 

With the break up of the traditional family group in Central 
Africa, which is very rapidly taking place, there is springing up a 
belief in individual human personality, but this is due to the fact 
that each man who works for wages for a European wishes to have 
the spending of those wages for his own private advantage. There 
is a grave danger that the new belief in human personality which 
is thus beginning may be as far from the true Christian doctrine as 
the old. It is still just not too late for the Church to repair its negli- 
gence in the past, and to preach, without fear of being mistaken, in 
season and out of season, that the human soul is individual, 
immortal, and that it will be judged according to each man’s works 
at the Last Day: and that not only has a man a soul, but each woman 
and child as well, a truth which may be rejected if the African were 
to discover his new doctrine of individuality solely from his becoming 
a wage-earner. 

J. T. Munpay 
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EVANGELICAL WORK IN PUERTO RICO 
By ANGEL M. MERGAL 


- ¢ee~ year, 1949, marks in Puerto Rico the fiftieth anniversary of 

the Evangelical work; Evangelical, and not Protestant, because 
in Latin America the original meaning of Protestantism as a witness- 
ing to the true Christian faith has been lost. Protestant means opposed 
to Roman Catholicism. A tendency to make the Christian name of 
positive connotation has made of the adjective Evangelical the best 
substitute to express a faith grounded on Holy Scripture and personal 
experience of salvation and spiritual guidance. 

Saturday, March 12th, and Sunday, March 13th, saw a multitude 
of the Evangelical people of Puerto Rico gathered in San Juan to 
begin the big celebration with huge mass meetings. Each of the co- 
operating denominations held its own celebrations, and even local 
churches will continue to have their own local programmes through- 
out the year. On Saturday night, March 12th, 15,000 people gathered 
in front of the Insular Capitol building to sing, pray and read the 
Scriptures together, and to hear the great addresses by the Spanish- 
born, converted Roman Catholic priest, F. Gonzalez Molina and the 
Mexican Alberto Rembao. The next day, from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m., a 
crowd of over 35,000 Evangelicals met in Sixto Escobar Baseball 
Park. The Evangelicals, gathered for these two big celebrations (with 
one hundred or more North American leaders visiting the Island for 
the occasion), belong to all the various denominations in Puerto 
Rico. An exact classification of the different groups in the Island 
defies all effort. In this small Island, scarcely thirty-five hundred 
square miles in area, with a population of over two million, all sorts 
and brands of sectarianism are duly represented. All shades of Pente- 
costals, the Four Squares, Pilgrims of all kinds, Seventh-day 
Adventists, a new movement known in the United States as the 
Defenders of the Faith, another group originating in Cuba and 
known as the Evangelical Church of the Antilles and very many 
others have their own peculiar corner of the kingdom of heaven 
well secured in this paradise of religious freedom. 

Nevertheless, we may present a coherent picture of the different 
groups if we begin with the Association of Evangelical Churches, 
which was responsible for the celebration which we have already 
described. About fifty per cent of the Evangelicals in Puerto Rico 
belong to the seven denominations which constitute the Association: 
Christian and Missionary Alliance, Northern Baptists, Disciples of 
Christ, United Evangelical Church, Methodists, Nazarenes and 
Presbyterians. The United Evangelical Church is, in its turn, 

29 449 
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an association of the United Brethren, the Christian and the 
Congregational denominations. 

We could describe this Association as composed of mediating, 
average Evangelicals. These seven denominations keep their sectarian 
theology and worship, their own group administration and connexions 
with their corresponding missionary boards in the United States. 
Yet, they are united in a common effort, under a constitution and a 
governing board; they exchange preachers, and the members of the 
churches are admitted to worship and communion in all the churches 
belonging to the Association. Very frequently they unite in evan- 
gelistic campaigns, rallies or special efforts, such as that of the Project 
of Education. Outside this group, we shall mention the minority of 
aristocratic Evangelical faith: the Lutheran Church and the Episco- 
palians. Then there are also the free-lancers. The majority of this 
third group was organized once as an association of Evangelicals, but 
the association has been discontinued for several years. ‘The Seventh- 
day Adventists will not mingle with the other churches. The tendency 
to sectarian subdivision is very strong among these free-lancers. 

All told, the Evangelicals must number around the hundred 
thousand mark. Yet, the most important fact concerning them is 
not their number, astounding as this is, but the deep influence 
which Evangelical Christianity exerts upon the attitude of its 
believers towards life. An outstanding Puerto Rican educator points 
out, in a doctor’s dissertation published by Teachers College, 
Columbia University, the main characteristics of Puerto Rican 
culture. Among these he mentions a Christian ethic, a democratic 
attitude in politics and a scientific attitude towards life. Evangelicals 


may feel proud that their main contribution towards this type of | 


outlook on life is due to their persistent and intelligent work. 

Before 1898 Protestant work was practically unknown in the 
Island. Spiritualism and the Masons had been able to establish a 
foothold among the intelligentsia. The population of the Island was 
then about a million, with eighty per cent illiterate. The majority of 
the literates were either Spiritualists, Masons or Free Thinkers. The 
immense majority of the ignorant masses had a combination of 
Roman Catholic belief and African and Indian lore. Spiritualism and 
Roman Catholicism debased themselves as they mingled with the 
illiterate superstition, and that was the general state of affairs when 
the Americans came in 1898. 

The intelligentsia would have responded gladly to the Protestant 
faith, but not to Protestant sectarianism and bigotry. So missionary 
efforts turned to the lower ranks of society. Progress was rapid, but 
not without having to pay the price of struggle and persecution. 
The Protestant work has been carried out mainly along the line of 
evangelism. Together with evangelizing effort, religious education 
has ~~ progressing slowly: first, Sunday-schools, then summer 
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institutes, young people’s associations, men’s and women’s associa- 
tions. Then, we have had several schools and high schools organized 
in the Island. At present we have a co-educational high school in the 
Presbyterian field, and one in the Baptist. The Methodists and the 
Episcopalians also have good schools. Kindergartens and primary 
schools are present in connexion with very many churches. The 
Presbyterians also maintain a co-educational college with a registra- 
tion of over three hundred students. There is also an interdenomina- 
tional seminary maintained by the Association of Evangelical 
Churches. This school is in Rio Piedras, very near to the University 
of Puerto Rico. It was founded in 1919 and has educated hundreds of 
ministers for Puerto Rico, the Antilles, Venezuela, Colombia and 
Spanish-speaking churches in the United States. One of our graduates 
is now superintendent of the Baptist work in Oriente, Cuba. The 
Association also publishes a bi-weekly magazine and sustains a 
pastor for the Insular institutions: the Insane Asylum, the Leper 
Colony and the Tuberculosis Sanatorium. 

Social work has been carried on up to 1943 along the line of. 
hospital work. There are three hospitals under Evangelical auspices 
in the Island: the Presbyterian in San Juan, the capital city; the 
Episcopalian in Ponce, the most important city on the southern 
shore; the United Evangelical in Humacao, the largest city on the 
eastern shore. During the war, some of the historical peace denomina- 
tions established conscientious objector camps in the Island. When 
the war was over, two great rural units were developed by the 
Mennonites in the central part of the Island. Another unit was 
developed by the Brethren in the south. In these units, medical, 
agricultural, educational, evangelistic and social work is being 
carried on. The Friends’ camp in the north-eastern area of the 
Island was turned over to the United Evangelical Mission, which 
is continuing the same type of work. 

Although it has been impossible to gather thoroughly reliable 
information from all the different groups, the tabulation offered 
below will give the reader some idea of the actual situation as far as 
statistics are concerned: 



































bee Local Missions : 
Denominations Contsibutions | Conteiisations Churches |Membership} Workers 
Baptists . . $86,347.08 $49,078.60 44 5931 52 
Presbyterians > $54,000.00 $75,000.00 49 5041 54 
Disciples. ; $53,495.33 No data 39 4595 36 
United Evangelicals 44,201.56 $90,000.00 38 5059 42 
Adventists ; $10,000.00 None 35 2700 14 
Episcopalians . $21,335.92 No data 23 4192! 33 
Lutherans . ‘ $20,901.00 No data 15 13752 10 
a 





1 Communion members. 2 Confirmed members. 
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It is very hard to judge another’s faith. In fact, the Gospel tells 
us not to judge unless it be with a just judgment. All we can do is 
to hazard an opinion based on the evidence of Christian fruits. 
Judging by the exterior conduct, one might advance the personal 
opinion that the difference between the Evangelical faith and the 
other religions in Puerto Rico is one of quality. The average Evan- 
gelical in Puerto Rico knows his Holy Scripture, not only to quote 
it, but also to abide by it in daily living and in the most important 
decisions of his life. ‘The majority of the other Christians on the 
Island seem to be either superstitious or irresponsible. A very small 
minority of Roman Catholics are really conscious of their “historic 
faith. They are still as intolerant and narrow-minded as a Mexican 
Cristero. But luckily this is only a very negligible minority. The 
writer himself is a converted Roman Catholic, and he can say that 
his closest Roman Catholical friends are Evangelical in mind even 
if their faith is still Roman Catholic. The Evangelicals and their 
churches and institutions are held in very high esteem. Many people 
of prestige who do not belong to the Evangelical churches never- 
theless recognize the worth of the Evangelicals and their work. 

Some of our Evangelical people have occupied positions of great 
responsibility in the Island. Dr J. J. Osuna was for many years 
Dean of the College of Education of the University of Puerto Rico. 
Dr J. Gallardo, and Mr Juan Huyke have served as Commissioners 
of Education. Among our second generation of Evangelicals are many 
teachers, doctors and business men. The Polytechnic Institute, the 
Baptist Academy, the schools of nursing of the three hospitals have 
given hundreds of well-trained professionals. There is also a 
fraternity of Christian college students composed of students of the 
University of Puerto Rico and of the Agricultural College at 
Mayagiiez, the Polytechnic Institute and the Presbyterian Hospital 
School of Nursing. This work is directed by a student pastor 
supported by the Association of Churches. 

Evangelical work in Puerto Rico has been outstanding among 
mission work because of the close co-operation which has existed 
from the beginning among the different denominations. The Island 
was divided among those coming to work in 1898, and thus duplica- 
tion of work has been prevented. Puerto Rico may claim to be the 
most progressive mission field in America. 

ANGEL M. MERGAL 
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THE CHRISTIAN APOLOGETIC AND THE 
CLAIMS OF THE NON-CHRISTIAN 
RELIGIONS IN REGARD TO REVELATION? 


By M. H. HARRISON, Pu.D. 


Rape subject given me contains two words which call for a note 
of comment. At our earlier conference at Poona, one finding 
was that in all our thought on this topic we should avoid as far as 
os words which suggest a warfare or a debate between religions. 
ow, the words ‘apologetic’ and ‘claim’ both have about them 
something of the law court and may be held to suggest the hostile 
atmosphere which we wish as far as possible to avoid. Yet these 
terms are convenient as a brief statement of our subject, and we may 
perhaps use them, with the understanding that they are not meant 
with any unfriendly intent. The situation for which they stand may 
be summarized thus: Most of the religions of India acknowledge as 
their primary authorities sacred writings which, they believe, are 
not purely human productions, but in some way are manifestations 
of the divine. In any explanation of the revelation in Christ to the 
followers of these faiths, there seems to be need of some consideration 
of this pre-existing fact. We are concerned, then, primarily, not with 
polemics, but with a friendly service, designed to meet real questions. 
The problem which seems to be fundamental to any radical 
discussion of our theme is this: Shall we admit, as consistent with 
the truth which we have learned in Christ, and with the felt duty of 
proclaiming that truth to others, that God has been truly revealing 
Himself in any degree apart from the Christian faith? If a negative 
answer is given to this question, we must ask what is the meaning of 
these other religious systems. If an affirmative, what is the relation 
between these purported revelations and that given in Christ? 
Finally, what bearing do our answers to these questions have upon 
our present methods of proclaiming the Gospel, and upon our 
plans for the future? 

After centuries of evangelistic activity on the part of the Church, 
it might have been expected that these general questions would have 
long since received unanimous and decisive answers. If they have 
not, this may be explained in part by the fact that anything like an 
adequate knowledge of other religions has been available to the 
Christian Church only within the last century, and is even to-day 
far from being a general possession. There is, moreover, still a 

1 A paper read at a conference held by the theological committee of the National 
Christian Council of India and Pakistan. 
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divided mind in the Christian Church on this issue, where definite- 
ness and clarity are specially needed. This is shown in the fact that, 
in the volume on “The Authority of the Faith’ published soon after 
the Tambaram meeting of the International Missionary Council, 
we have two distinct and largely contradictory attitudes on this 
question, along with some not completely successful attempts to 
reconcile them. As Dr Kraemer remarks in his own essay, ‘the 
amount of agreement and mutual understanding in regard to this 
problem reached in Tambaram has been appallingly small’. Nor does 
it seem that the years since, with the preoccupations of the war, have 
made any great advance in thought. And yet this question is surely 
of fundamental importance not only for the Church’s evangelistic 
effort, but for its own life of thought and for the pastoral care of its 
own members in a country like India, where ordinary life requires 
even the humblest Christian to take some attitude in this matter. 

In asking the question: Has God really revealed Himself apart 
from the Christian tradition, there are logically three possible 
answers. We may reply unequivocally ‘No’, or we may with equal 
conviction answer ‘Yes’; or, following the method often employed 
by the Latin theologians of the Middle Ages when they were in a 
tight corner, we can counter with ‘Distinguo’, ‘I make a distinction’, 
asserting that the idea of revelation is ambiguous, and that it has a 
different meaning in the non-Christian context from what it has in 
Christianity. 

Each of these positions may be further elaborated and divided 
into sub-varieties. The negative answer has been given from two 
different points of view. There is first the attitude alleged to have 
been taken by the founders of Protestant missions: The non- 
Christian religions are altogether false and perverse: “The heathen 
in his blindness.’ A second negative view is that which has more 
recently become current, that the non-Christian religions are the 
constructions of man’s own mind and heart. They represent human 
aspirations, man’s natural thought, not the impartment of the 
divine. It is not denied that such human construction is to be found 
in empirical Christianity as well, but there we find also the divine 
action which we call revelation. The human constructions of other 
religions are not necessarily to be condemned as evil any more than 
man’s activities in art or science, but they belong to an entirely 
different category from revelation. Where consistently held, this 
view seems to deny the existence of revelation except in Christianity, 
but it is sometimes admitted that God may have spoken not indeed 
in religious systems but to individuals. 

Of those who would answer ‘yes’ unreservedly, the most definite 
fomnee is that which is represented largely in contemporary 

induism, but which is not unknown among present-day Christians. 
Crudely stated, it maintains that all religions are the same. Or, with 
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somewhat greater elaboration, it may be said that though the paths 
followed by the great religions differ, they yet lead to the same goal. 
Sir S. Radhakrishnan has argued against imperialism in the relations 
of religions, and in favour of a democratic league of nations in which 
all will enjoy equal rights. Principal D. S. Sarma, in a lecture at the 
United Theological College, Bangalore, pleaded that the differences 
of religions were comparable to a of languages, in that the same 
content might be expressed in different forms. But it may be 
questioned whether all who hold such views have a clear concept 
of divine revelation at all, or whether they are not thinking primarily 
of a human pilgrimage which finds its goal in a mystic experience. 

The remaining views may all perhaps best be placed under the 
heading of ‘distinguo’, for while they may maintain that revelation in 
some sense is to be found in different religions, they are also led to 
distinguish between lower and higher, or between imperfect and 
perfect, or between defective and complete. Here belongs the view 
which finds in Christianity the fulfilment of tendencies present 
elsewhere, or the complete satisfaction of religious needs which are 
felt but only partially met in non-Christian faiths. Or, laying the 
accent upon God’s revealing activity, it may be held that there is a 
revelation of God which has been given to men generally in so far 
as they are able to receive it, but that their apprehension has been 
corrected and consummated in his decisive and final action in 
Christ. But it is well to remember that this distinction of two or 
more kinds of revelation is not always used in favour of Christianity. 
The Muslim does not deny that there is some kind of revelation 
underlying the Christian Scriptures, but he believes that they have 
become so corrupted as to be practically worthless. The complete 
and final revelation has been given in the Koran. 

Let us now examine religious life outside Christianity to see 
whether the evidence favours any one rather than another of those 
views. We may consider to begin with some of the features of the 
Hebrew religion. 

No one, presumably, will contest the statement that Hebrew 
religion is in some sense continuous with the revelation of the New 
Testament, or, in fact, that the relationship is very close. This was 
denied by Marcion in the second century, who held that the God 
of the Old Testament was a very different being from the one revealed 
in the New. But his position was condemned by the Church, and 
there has been little inclination to dispute the justice of the verdict. 
The Old Testament gives the indispensable background for the 
understanding of the Christian Gospel. Jesus, we may say, speaking 
humanly, could have appeared only among a people who had 
came been prepared for Him. It is no accident that he was 

rm, not in Benares, but in Bethlehem. 

But second, it has also become clear that there is some measure 
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of continuity between Hebrew religion and the religions of the 
of the surrounding peoples. The facts involved have become the 
commonplaces of the ordinary text-books of the subject. There is 
clear evidence that Hebrew religion shared much with other Semitic 
religions or, at an earlier stage, that it has its points of contact with 
the more vague ideas of the divine which we describe as animistic, 
and which are found in many different parts of the world. At a 
higher level, the Old Testament’s stories of the Creation and Flood 
seem clearly related to similar accounts found in Mesopotamia. A 
section of the book of Proverbs seems to be dependent upon part of 
an older Egyptian book of wisdom. One may find this side of Hebrew 
religion dwelt upon at great length in such a book as Oesterley and 
Robinson’s Hebrew Religion, and while one may find fault with many 
of the particular statements made, yet I do not suppose that it can 
be successfully maintained to-day that Hebrew religion is an entity 
quite cut off from the general currents of Near Eastern religious life. 
As Professor Eichrodt of the University of Basel puts it in his 
Theology of the Old Testament, the Hebrew Scriptures make a bridge 
which leads on the one side to the variety of the heathen religions 
and on the other to the uniqueness of Christianity. 

We must also take into account the fact that in Hebrew religion 
we do not have merely similarities and parallels to what can be 
discovered elsewhere. In reaction from this attempt to find similarities, 
there is a marked tendency on the part of recent students of Old 
Testament theology to emphasize the features which mark it off 
from other faiths. ‘Thus a recent book by Dr Norman Snaith bears 
the significant title, The Distinctive Ideas of the Old Testament. In 
this he points out that along with elements common to other religions, 
there is a whole series of facts and ideas which are found nowhere 
but in the Old Testament, and this position he defends by 
historical exegesis. The ideas which he finds distinctive are those of 
the holiness of God, His righteousness, His redeeming activity, His 
love as shown in the covenant and election of Israel, and the concep- 
tion of the divine spirit. A position in many respects similar is taken 
by Professor Eichrodt in the work already referred to. Nor is it only 
in regard to these ‘distinctive ideas’ that Hebrew religion is unique. 
Even in common material, such as the Creation stories, or in the 
details of the law, the Old Testament puts its own stamp upon it, so 
that it is no longer the same as what we find elsewhere. 

Now, it is clear on the face of it that the view of the Old Testa- 
ment itself is not that these distinctive ideas were a human discovery 
or speculation, but that they were the result of God’s revealing 
activity. Whether in the early theophanies of Genesis, or in the 
teaching of the prophets or in the later interpretation of history 
or the enactments of the law, we have the claim that God has 
been at work. When we read Jeremiah’s account of his call to 
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prophecy, it is clear that in his view we do not have to do 
with anything of his own devising, or with the product of his own 
search for God, but rather with something which was profoundl 
disturbing and which he would have much preferred to avoid. 
The position of the Old Testament itself, a position in which 
the Christian Church has generally concurred, is that it contains a 
record of divine revelation. In the Old Testament, revelation might 
take different forms. In the early days it might take the form of 
declarations about matters of fact, present or future. It might 
consist in the mighty deeds of God in the exodus or the making of 
the covenant. Or, in the prophets, it might show the character of 
God—his righteousness in Amos, his love in Hosea, his holiness in 
Isaiah. 

This claim does not exclude the factor of a human apprehension 
or misapprehension of God’s revelation. It is clear that there is a 
considerable diversity of view upon many topics. The contrast is 
not merely between true and false religion, but what is considered 
legitimate at one stage is rejected at another. Even in Hosea’s time 
the pillars which were symbols of God’s presence in the village 
shrines were endorsed by the prophet as valuable adjuncts of worship. 
In Deuteronomy and later they are unsparingly condemned. The 
radical criticism of the book of Job applies to many of the ideas of 
God found in other Hebrew writers. Further, apart from the question 
of the apprehension of revealed truth, there are many sections of the 
Old Testament which convey to us primarily human aspirations 
after God in psalm and prayer and reflexion. Yet we shall not 
hesitate to think of the Old Testament as conveying revelation, nor 
shall we be wisely led if we attempt to define too curiously which 
passages are revelation and which are not. 

A few words further must be added to what has already been 
said about the relation of the Old Testament and the New. The 
word ‘fulfilment’ is, of course, one which has New Testament 
authority. And yet it is important to see that the fulfilment is one 
which could never have been predicted on the basis of what is given 
us in the Old Testament. No one can speak of the revelation of God 
in Christ as simply the consummation of tendencies already present 
in the religion of Israel. In fact, the chief impression made by Jesus 
upon His contemporaries was not that of continuity with the old, 
but of something radically new. This was for them a new teaching. 
In some important respects, the mission of Jesus appeared as a 
radical reversal of previous religious hopes. To take a single instance, 
the conception of the Messianic kingdom takes a very different 
aspect in the gospels from what it had had in the prophets. If one 
were thinking of the working out of tendencies already present in 
Old Testament law, the Mishnah and the Talmud may appear a 
more likely ‘fulfilment’ than that which came through Christ. 
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We may sum up very briefly the bearing of this discussion on 
the possible answers to the question of revelation in non-Christian 
religions. So far as the religion of the Hebrews is concerned, we are 
not disposed to deny that God has been revealing Himself in it. 
Along with this revelation, there is also the factor of the human 
appropriation and response. But we cannot think of placing this 
revelation on an equality with the revelation in Christ, nor can 
we explain the new as a mere working out of tendencies found in 
the old. God has revealed Himself through Christ in a very different 
way from His self-revelation through the prophets and seers of old, 
and, to use Paul’s words out of their context, ‘when that which is 
perfect is come, then that which is in part shall be done away’. 

We now turn to the very different world of Hindu religious life. 

First of all, we notice the considerable variety in Hinduism 
itself, a variety so great that, as a recent writer suggests, the very 
word Hindu is a name given by foreigners to what may be considered 
a group of religions rather than a single faith. Orthodox Hinduism 
of all sorts, however, acknowledges the authority of the Vedas, but 
this huge mass of literature has a rather different relation to the 
religious life of Hinduism from what the Torah has to the faith of 
the Jew, or the Koran to the life of Islam. Much of it is unknown 
except in name to any but a very few. Further, many parts of this 
literature do not impress the outsider, at least, as being intended as 
revelation in the sense in which the word is used in speaking of Old 
Testament thought. Thus the Brahmanas, which are reckoned as 
sruti, or revelation of the first order, in content appear to be very 
human discussions of the ritual of sacrifice, which might be classed 
as technical theological discussion, but which makes in itself little 
claim to be divine. The oldest section of the Vedic literature, the 
Rigveda, consists of hymns, the aspiration of men towards God, 
or the gods, rather than God’s impartation of Himself to men. In 
the obvious historical interpretation of this literature we seem to be 
at a level of culture distinctly below that of the ordinary educated 
Hinduism of the present day. It is interesting that this difficulty 
has been felt not only by the Arya Samaj, but by so scholarly an 
interpreter of Hinduism as Principal D. S. Sarma, who feels that a 
symbolical interpretation of the Vedas is necessary, since their 
literal sense so obviously falls short of what he expects in a divine 
revelation. In the Upanishads, which are the fount and origin of the 
higher thought of later Hinduism, we seem to have for the most 
part acute insights or intuitions into truth, rather than divine 
revelation. It is true that in occasional passages the claim is made 
that this or that truth has been made known by other than human 
means, by animals in the story of the Chandogya where the disciple’s 
guru neglected to instruct him, by Uma in the Kena, by Yama in 
the Katha. But ordinarily truth is communicated by human teachers. 
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The situation changes when we come to the Bhagavadgita, although 
according to theory this is only revelation of the second rank. In it 
we have not merely the conveyance of doctrine by a divine teacher, 
but at the climax of the work there is the revelation of Krishna as 
the supreme God. We find an equally definite claim to revelation in 
sectarian works which are entirely outside the Vedic category. Thus, 
in the poems of the Tamil bhakta, Manikkavasagar, the clearest 
distinction is made between the teachings of the contending faiths 
of the poet’s time, and the decisive action of Siva who in grace 
revealed himself to him. It is clear, then, that in Hinduism revelation 
does not always carry the same sense, and that many of these senses 
are to a considerable degree remote from what our Scriptures mean 
by revelation. 

We shall again ask which of the views which we outlined at the 
beginning most adequately answers our question so far as Hinduism 
is concerned, Passing over the possibility that Hindu teaching is 
without exception false, which few to-day would surely wish to 
maintain, we must give careful attention to the alternative negative 
answer, that we have in Hinduism nothing but human thought, 
aspiration, the expression of religious need, but nothing which can 
be described as God’s self-impartment. There is much in the earlier 
Vedic literature which seems to correspond with that view, as we 
have seen. We have aspirations, speculations, intuitions, but not 
very much which in itself even lays claim to the active entry of God 
into human life. But this situation does not hold true of the later 
literature. Surely, in the Gita we have at any rate the claim that this 
work presents the teaching and self-manifestation of God. In the 
writings of Manikkavasagar the formula that we have merely aspira- 
tion and not a consciousness of God’s action seems not to represent 
adequately what the poet himself felt. Of course, one may say, as 
Dr Kraemer seems to suggest in one passage, that these facts can 
be explained away as the result of the working of human psycho- 
logical or pathological factors. One should certainly take religious 
psychology into account, but it is doubtful whether we should be 

appy in adopting that method wholesale as a complete explanation 
of the phenomena of religion. 

And even if it be granted that much of Hindu religious life and 
thought is man’s reaching out for God, does not that very fact 
indicate that God has been at work? We remember the words of 
Pascal, expressed, to be true, within the context of Christianity, but 
capable of wider application. When he complained of his inability 
to find God, he seemed to receive the answer: ‘Be comforted, thou 
wouldst not have sought me, unless thou hadst found me. Thou 
wouldst not have sought me, unless thou hadst possessed me.’ And 
shall we add, unless God had found and possessed him? 

At the same time, it must be said that the attempt to equate the 
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truths of Hinduism and Christianity, and to find in both a common 
body of doctrine, is one which historically speaking is inept. Certain 
phases of Hinduism, such as the Advaita Vedanta, in their classical 
statements, are surely incommensurate with Christian truth. What- 
ever resemblances there may be in some features between Hinduism 
and Christianity, it is simply a fact that there is much of Christian 
teaching, and that not merely the formal or insignificant parts, for 
which no adequate Hindu parallel is to be found. Ramanuja has a 
parable of a lost son, but for him he is lost through ignorance and is 
regained through knowledge. In Christianity man is lost because of 
a wrong will, and only through repentance can he return to his 
Father. Further, in much Hindu teaching, the idea of revelation 
itself seems to be applicable only with a certain artificiality and strain. 
Revelation in the Christian sense stands for the self-revealing of a 
person. In regard to that which is impersonal, discovery seems to be 
the more appropriate word. But a person can make his character 
known only through his own activity. ‘Who among men’, says Paul, 
‘knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit of the man which is 
in him? Even so the things of God none knoweth save the spirit of 
God. . . . But unto us God revealed them through the Spirit.’ 
Where the thought of personality in God is uncertain, as it is in 
much of Hindu thought, we cannot expect that revelation will have 
the same meaning as from the Christian point of view. 

We must now very briefly state what seem to be legitimate 
conclusions from our study of revelation in Hebrew religion and in 
Hinduism. The answer which I find myself impelled to give to the 
main question before us is that which I have labelled ‘“distinguo’. 
Neither the wholesale rejection of revelation outside the Christian 
tradition nor the wholesale acceptance of it without distinction 
seems to me a position in accord with the facts. Although we have 
not been able to make an exhaustive survey of the non-Christian 
religions, I am inclined to agree with Dr John Baillie in his book, 
Our Knowledge of God, in which he expresses the conviction that 
God has at all times and in all places made Himself known in human 
hearts. But revelation in its full meaning must, as we have seen, 
wait for the realization of the personal, and is thus most adequate 
when we know God through the person of Jesus Christ. Revelation 
is at every stage intermingled with the human apprehension of it, 
and distinction must be made in thought between the revelation 
itself and the human response, impossible as it may be in any 
particular case to distinguish the two. 

A word more must be said on the relation of God’s activity 
within Hinduism and revelation in the Old Testament and the New. 
This is a topic into which we have not been able to enter in detail 
within the limits of this paper. But it might be held that what we 
have said leads naturally to the inference that Hinduism is related 
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to the Christian revelation in the same way as Hebrew religion, or 
that the Hindu Scriptures can be equally thought of as the Old 
Testament of the Christian faith. This is not my intention, nor the 
way in which the evidence points. There are at least two factors 
which distinguish the one situation from the other. The first is that 
in the Old Testament the thought of God as personal is highly 
developed, making possible the idea of revelation in a different sense 
from what is usual in Hinduism. The second fact is that historically 
the Old Testament is closely related to the New Testament, so that 
each is needed for the adequate understanding of the other. The 
same cannot be asserted of the Hindu Scriptures. It cannot be said 
that one must first understand the Upanishads or the Gita in order 
to comprehend the Sermon on the Mount, or the meaning of the 
Cross. 

Our study legitimately leads us to lay the chief emphasis in our 
stating of Christianity to non-Christians upon those things which 
are distinctive in the Christian faith, and not upon the common 
elements, whatever they may be. Frequently the reason given by 
non-Christians for not coming into the Christian fellowship is that 
they have found the same truths which the Christian evangelist has 
proclaimed within their own religion. I do not deny that this may 
sometimes be a rationalization, but in other cases the evangelist’s 
desire to find some common standpoint must have had the effect of 
making it appear that the differences were not of such character as 
to justify sacrifice. | sometimes wonder whether the widespread 
conviction in Hinduism of the present day that all religions are the 
same has not been fostered by a faulty presentation of Christianity. 
This universal toleration is not characteristic of Sankara or Ramanuja, 
but is comparatively modern. And what is of unique importance in 
any pomening of Christianity is Jesus Christ himself. As the Jerusalem 
conference expressed it in 1928, ‘Our message is Jesus Christ’. The 
same conviction was put at 'Tambaram in words of similar meaning. 

This emphasis upon the unique features of Christian preaching 
does not mean that the message must be left in terms which are 
unintelligible to Indian thought of the present day. In every age 
and in every place there must be this process of reinterpretation, 
and if any phase of India’s long religious pilgrimage can be made 
use of for rendering the Gospel message clearer, it should certainly 
be done. But the primary objective is to interpret Christ, not merely 
to explicate the inner meaning of Indian thought. 

Again, and this bears specially upon the apologetic side of our 
work, there is a great need for strengthening the critical historical 
sense among educated men. I believe that Christianity has gained 
by the severe sifting to which it has been subjected in the last century 
by historical scholarship. In view of the tendency so widely spread to 
confuse together things which are really different, to see historical 
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connexions where none exist, there is need in general Christian 
education to lay stress upon historical method. Much of the work of 
understanding Hinduism must be done by Hindus themselves, but 
the dissolution of the unhistorical view that all religions stand for 
the same thing will be the natural result of such study. 

But there is need not only for strengthening the historical sense 
among Hindus. There is also great need that Christians themselves 
shall not fall behind in scholarship in the historical and critical 
study of religious life. This is needed both for comprehending the 
Christian message in its rightful perspective, and for the intelligent 
interpretation of it to others. The Christian Church in India has 
already produced first-class work in this field, far out of proportion 
to the numerical strength of the Christian community. This work 
has won appreciation from Hindu scholars themselves. But there is 
a danger that the lead which we once had in this direction may be 
lost. In the interests both of our approach to non-Christians and of 
our own life this emphasis is needed. 

These considerations lead me to conclude in urging that progress 
be made in the plans for a school for the study of Hinduism, and 
that the school for the study of Islamics be strengthened and 
extended. Through the establishment of a group of scholars giving 
detailed attention to the needs which we have just outlined, the 
whole evangelistic enterprise of the Church will be advanced. 

But our attention should not be confined to the encouragement 
of these institutional projects, however important they may be. 
They can flourish and prosper only as there is a considerable body 
of Christians throughout India who feel that these needs for stud 
and thought are laid upon their own hearts. Whatever their wns | 
may be, they will feel the urge to make their contribution to the 
study of how the Christian message can best be proclaimed in the 
context of the religious world of India to-day. 

M. H. Harrison 
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THE RELIGION OF THE WORLD 
IN A.D. 3000: 


By L. E. BROWNE, D.D. 


ELIGION is notoriously conservative, both in practices and in 
ideas. Uncivilized races in all parts of the world to-day are 
following Animistic types of religion little removed from the religion 
suggested by the very earliest archaeological discoveries, say of the 
Palaeolithic period. Yet religions do change, and new religions arise. 
It was probably shortly before the historical period that changes 
began, connected with developments of social life, and particularly 
with the invention of writing. Religious development forms part of 
that most interesting of all humane studies, the growth of civilization. 
Just as others sometimes gaze ahead and try to imagine the future 
trends of civilization in general, I would like to consider the probable 
trend of religious development in the light of the past and of the 
present. 

The study of written history has familiarized everyone with the 
ancient polytheisms of Europe, of Greece and Rome, of Egypt, India 
and China; so that most people regard a belief in many Gods as the 
natural religion of uncivilized man. The first thing I want to show is 
that that idea is entirely erroneous, and arose simply through our 
restricting our study to the small proportion of the period of human 
life on earth with which written history deals. I believe that polytheism 
is a comparatively modern development of human thought, which 
has never attained stability, but is only a temporary stage of transition. 

Take first the Indo-Aryan polytheism that is so familiar to us in 
the ancient religions of the Teutons, the Romans, the Greeks, the 
Iranians and the Indians. All these polytheistic religions are so 
familiar to us from literature that we are apt to regard them as the 
stable condition of the Indo-Aryan races before the rise of Christi- 
anity. Actually none of these polytheisms is very ancient. The Gods 
of the ancient Romans were only beginning to attain distinct per- 
sonalities and were not far removed from the anonymous spirits of 
Animism; and much the same could be said, though with less 
precision of evidence, about the Gods of the Teutons. It is true that 
the earliest literature of the Greeks, the Iranians and the Hindus 
reveal to us Gods with lively personalities. The names of some Gods, 
known to us later in Iran re India, are found in correspondence of 
1400 B.C, not far from the date when the Aryans were invading 
India. But it is fairly certain that Indo-Aryan polytheism does not 

1A public lecture delivered at the Univasalty of Leeds, October 25th, 1948. 
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go much further back than that, and certainly not as far back as the 
time when the Aryans were in their original home, for of all their 
Gods there is only one which with any certainty belongs to them all 
—the Sanskrit Dyaus, the Greek Zeus, the Roman Jupiter and the 
Teutonic Ziu. 

The polytheisms of Babylon and Egypt are probably somewhat 
older, though the earliest records do not suggest a well-established 
system. We should not be far wrong in saying that there were no 

lytheisms earlier than 6000 B.c. My forecast is that polytheism will 
™ practically extinct by A.D. 3000. If that is true, it means that out 
of the half-million or so years of man’s life on earth, he will have 
believed in polytheism for less than nine thousand years, a mere one 
to one-and-a-half per cent of his time up to now. In spite of this, it 
has played an important part in religious development, by bringing 
natural events under the control of intelligent beings. When idolatry 
was invented, which of course was always later than polytheism, it 
gave a great lift to religion by picturing in human form the beings 
that controlled the world. But at the same time idolatry was the 
undoing of polytheism, because it showed up the Gods, not only as 
human, but with all the weaknesses of men. Both in Greece and in 
India it was thinkers who lived round about the time that idolat 
was introduced, or somewhat later, who made it impossible hencefort 
for thinking people to believe in a multitude of Gods warring against 
one another. The Romans had discarded their native Gods in favour 
of the more interesting Greek and Oriental Gods, so that when Greek 
polytheism declined, Roman polytheism declined too. Although the 
Greek philosophers had shown that polytheism was illogical, it still 
continued as the common belief of ordinary people, and after the 
rise of Christianity it dragged on a long time among the pagans or 
villagers. 

The extinction of polytheism in India has been a much longer 

rocess. The philosophers of the sixth and fifth centuries B.c. made 
it illogical; but as their philosophies, if pushed to their logical con- 
clusions, would have deprived India of all worship, popular devotion 
discovered a way of combining a unifying philosophy with a devotion 
to the Gods, or more often to one God at a time. Buddhism made a 
great attempt to rid India of all its Gods, root and branch, but its 
world-renouncing system was less attractive to philosophers than the 
world-unifying system of Hinduism, and its atheism was unacceptable 
to the devout worshippers of God or Gods; so that eventually 
Buddhism died out completely in the land of its birth. The failure 
of Islam to capture the soul of India and woo her from her many 
Gods, is a longer and more complicated story, which I cannot go 
into now. Christianity, though its numbers are still few, has already 
seized the heart of India in a way that Islam never did, and in all 
probability it will be Christianity that will give Indian polytheism 
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its coup de grace. But it must never be forgotten that Indian poly- 
theism has es dying since the sixth century B.c., and that through 
the efforts of Indian philosophers themselves. 

The advantage of polytheism over Animism was its approach 
towards a unification of our experiences. For instance, one God, say 
Jupiter or Indra, controlled all the vagaries of the weather instead of 
an innumerable host of petty spirits of the air. But the process of 
unification could not possibly stop there, with the sky-God engaged 
in conflict with other deities. Unification had to go on until the strife 
of the Gods was eliminated. Two alternative ways were open: either 
to have one God alone controlling the universe, which we call 
monotheism; or to regard all that exists as comprising the one God, 
which we call pantheism. Philosophically either path is possible, and 
both have been tried by different races independently. At first sight 
pantheism seems to offer a more thorough-going unification, but it 
breaks down on ethical grounds. 

In human experience it is found that social unity in tribe or nation 
is furthered by the adoption of certain rules or principles of conduct, 
known as morality. Thus theft, murder, adultery and lying hinder 
tribal unity. Kindness, loyalty and forbearance foster unity. Systems 
of morality have often, but not always, grown up in conjunction with 
religion. But no tribe has been without some sort of moral system. 

In searching for a unity in the wider universe it would seem 
natural to suppose that rules of morality, somewhat similar to those 
which we have developed among ourselves, should bind whatever 
spiritual forces control the universe. Actually this supposition was 
made by two of the races of antiquity: the Greek philosophers argued 
for the harmony of the Gods or God in a harmonious universe; the 
Hebrew prophets declared that God was holy, that is, that He 
exhibited such qualities as justice and faithfulness which were 
reckoned as moral among men. Christianity, the direct heir of 
Judaism and the residuary legatee of Greek religion, has more than 
any other religion linked morality with religion. ‘This is true not only 
of the New Testament itself, but of practically every variety of 
Christianity through the centuries: God is regarded as being of a 
certain definite moral character, a character which has been seen in 
history in the person of Jesus Christ, and also the character which 
is destined for all men who are to share in the kingdom of heaven. 

It seems to me very hard to resist this linkage between the moral 
character of the governance of the universe and the highest morality 
of which we are aware among men. We are conscious that our moral 
standards are a noble achievement beyond anything found in the 
animal world; and if there is any unity in the universe it is impossible 
to believe that morality is not at the helm. In other words, no 
unification of the universe would appear to be satisfactory that is 
not on an ethical basis. 

30 
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It is the refusal of all the theologians of Islam to characterize God 
and His governance of the world as ethical which makes us feel that 
Islam does not offer a satisfactory world for men who believe in 
morality to live in. In order to maintain the almightiness of God, 
Muslim theologians make Him free to act at any moment as He will, 
without regard to any ethical considerations. We believe that God 
cannot act in a way that would contradict His own moral nature. 

Then, with regard to any pantheistic system—and I have in mind 
mainly pantheistic Hinduism and pantheistic Islam—the belief that 
all that exists is within the being of God seems to me inevitably to 
mean that both moral evil and moral good are within the being of 
God. Unless God is transcendent above men and animals and things, 
it is impossible to declare that He is morally perfect. 

Buddhism, in the form in which it is found in China and Japan, 
is so mingled with polytheism as to fall under the same condemnation 
as polytheism. The earlier form of Buddhism, chiefly marked by 
renunciation of the world, by agnosticism with regard to God and 
the human soul, and by a mechanical theory of retribution, can 
scarcely be said to be a religion in which the universe is conceived 
as running on ethical lines. 

It is on grounds such as these, which I have outlined all too 
briefly, that I see no future for any of the existing great religions 
except Christianity, and this I say in spite of having had many 
Hindu and Muslim friends, and in spite of my great admiration for 
many elements in those religions. I would not like to commit myself 
to a definite date. I only chose A.D. 3000 for the title of my paper as 
a round figure, sufficiently distant from the present to allow of 
considerable change, and yet near enough to be within the bounds 
of imagination. Events seem to move faster and faster with the 
development of civilization, and it would be reasonable to expect at 
least as much change in religious thinking in the next thousand years 
as in the last nineteen hundred. My suggestion then is that by 
A.D. 3000 polytheism and all the higher religions except Christianity 
will have ceased to have any religious significance. 

That is not to say that the names of Islam, Hinduism and 
Buddhism will no longer be in use. It is quite probable that some of 
them will have political significance, or that some of them may be 
carried on as the names of sections within the Christian camp or 
within the camp that opposes Christianity. It is also of course certain 
that whatever truths they contain will be carried on in: the true 
religion of the future, that is, in Christianity. 

So now we come to consider what will remain besides Christianity 
in A.D. 3000. But first I ought to say that I am sufficiently an optimist 
and an idealist to believe, in accordance with the whole of Christian 
tradition, in a final consummation when God’s kingdom will be 
perfected and all opposition will have ceased. How the last opposition 
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will be overcome I do not know: no human experience so far gives 
grounds for expecting the attainment of universal perfection within 
measurable time. 

I suggest then that by a.p. mee there will still remain a doughty 
opponent of Christianity, to which I give the name of Materialism. 
If you like to define the word ‘religion’ somewhat broadly, you may 
call Christianity and Materialism the two religions which will remain 
significant in A.D. 3000. 

Conversion to Christianity cannot be exclusively intellectual, and 
of course cannot be brought about by external compulsion. At some 
point it must include a direction of the affections, a determination of 
moral issues and a decision of the will, none of which can result from 
the mere exercise of intellectual powers. We have at the present day 
in western lands two classes of people who do not accept the religious 
interpretation of life, those who restrict themselves to intellectual 
conclusions, who are called Agnostics, and those who through what 
Christians would regard as moral indolence or moral perversion 
refuse to accept the ethical standards of Christianity. These are the 
people whom I call Materialists, and I am inclined to think that the 
degradation of much modern art, literature and music is the fruit of 
their way of thinking. The greatest large-scale exhibition of Material- 
ism is to be seen in Russian Communism, which should, I believe, 
be ranked with the western Materialism, which I have already 
defined, as the enemy of religion. I would go further and say that, 
since it is religion which brings man into relation with the infinite, 
I reckon Materialism to be the greatest enemy of mankind. 

Man has hitherto achieved great things, and on this ground alone 
I would have confidence that in due course he will defeat this last 
enemy. But my real reason for this confidence is that I do not believe 
that God will fail in the last stage of His creative enterprise. 

I have criticized existing religions, and I have spoken in praise of 
Christianity without criticizing it. Does this mean that Christianity 
is not subject to the universal change and development of religions? 
What form will Christianity take a thousand years hence? Casting 
our eyes back over nineteen hundred years Christianity has indeed 
changed. Yet I feel fellowship with Christians of all the ages; just as 
I feel fellowship with all sects of Christians of the present day. Some 
of them, no doubt, do not feel fellowship with me; and I bow my 
head with shame because I know that it is in part my fault, for I am 
not in harmony as I should be with our Lord Jesus. The fellowship 
of all Christians is in Christ. None have fully apprehended Him. I 
often think that we, who have behind us nineteen hundred years of 
Christian experience to draw on, have greater opportunities of 
understanding Him even than the twelve Apostles. I believe that 
India, China and Africa, as they become Christian, will bring, are 
indeed already bringing, new appreciations of Christ into the Church. 
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I believe that with greater unity among Christians, sharing our 
religious experience through the ages, Christianity will develop into 
something incomparably nearer to the mind of Christ, and that the 
Christian community of A.D. 3000 will, in life, in thought and in 
worship, be far nearer the kingdom of God than anything that our 
partial and sectarian experiences have hitherto attained. 


L. E. Browne 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


ISLAM AND MISSIONARY POLICY 


TowaRD UNDERSTANDING IsLaM. By HaroLtp GAyLorD Dorman, Jr. 
New York: Columbia University Press. $2.50. 1948. 


» Nee important and instructive book is described as ‘a con- 
temporary apologetic of Islam and missionary policy’. At the 
same time, as a working manual for missionaries to Muslims, its 
value is enhanced by three preliminary chapters which review the 
several series of books that resulted from the head-on collisions 
which took place between Islam and Christianity from the eighth to 
the fourteenth century. While the chief purpose of the earliest 
polemics was ‘not so much to convert anyone from Islam as to 
convince the Muslim leaders that Christianity is plausible and 
respectable’, and while we read that ‘the danger of their situation 
made them glad enough to preserve the status quo without stirring 
up trouble’, yet it is nate to review the arguments which they 
employed, if only to appreciate the futility of their eagerness ‘for 
victory in the field of intellectual dispute’ when it was accompanied 
by ‘a coldness toward the spiritual needs of the opponent’. 

A summary of the traditional arguments of early Christian 
writers against Islam is given in the Apology of al-Kindi, a book 
that was written early in the ninth century, and which Sir William 
Muir translated into English in 1911. But the majority of readers 
are less familiar with the two scholars who did most to relate their 
Christian beliefs to the prevailing Aristotelian philosophy, i.e. the 
Nestorian, Hunayn ibn Ishaq (d. 873), who included ‘the lasting 
ethical worth’ of at among the four criteria of a revealed 
religion, and the Jacobite, Yahya ibn ’Adi (d. 974), who took great 
pains to show ‘that Christian dogma agrees with the principle of 
reason’. By analogy he undertook to illustrate the doctrine of the 
Trinity, as, for example, ‘that the Three-in-One is like the potential 
intellect, the active intellect, and the passive intellect’, or ‘that it is 
like the Sun, the sunlight, and the warmth of the Sun’. 

On the Muslim side we find that in 855 ’Ali Tabari, who was a 
Nestorian convert to Islam, wrote The Book of Religion and Empire 
(translated by Dr A. Mingana, 1922), which is described as ‘no 
attack as such upon Christianity, but a positive presentation of 
Islam as a religion to be exalted and honoured’. Emphasis was put on 
the many prophecies to Muhammad that Muslims claim to find in 
the Bible, and on a long list of miracles that are attributed to 
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Muhammad. About the same time al-Jawhiz ‘poured out to Muslims 
invective against Christianity, not merely as a false religion but as a 
social evil in the body politic’. Later on came Ibn Hazm (d. 1064) 
with his important work on the comparative study of religion. Of 
him it is said that ‘his comprehensive knowledge of the Bible and 
his coldly critical analysis together construct a formidable case 
against the doctrine of the literal inspiration of the Bible’. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries Byzantine writers, 
who were not living under the jurisdiction of Muslim rulers, became 
aggressive in their criticism of Islamic life and thought. We read 
that one of them, John Kantakuzenos (d. 1353) went so far as to 
aim even at the conversion of Muslims. But the one of these writers 
whom the Muslims themselves felt it most important to answer was 
Paulus of Antioch, who was Bishop of Sidon. His Letter to one of 
the Muslims, which is unfortunately no longer extant, elicited 
replies from three Muslim divines, al-Qarafi, Ibn Taimiyya and 
al-Jawziyya; and it is important to observe that it was these medieval 
books which set the pattern for the modern Muslim polemic that 
has been aimed directly at the work of Christian missionaries during 
the last century, though in some cases new arguments have been 
introduced ‘from modern scientific writings or from European 
rationalistic authors’. 

It is the study of the contemporary Muslim polemic, most of 
which is available only in Arabic, that is the main contribution of 
Dr Dorman’s book. From the twenty-four books which he has 
considered, the three that are most carefully examined and analysed 
are: (1) the Izhar al-Hagqq, by al-Hindi, (2) al-Fariq, by Bashajizadah 
and (3), Lisan al-Sidq, by al-Bahrani. 

It was Dr Pfander’s Mizdan al-Haqq (“The Balance of Truth’) 
that called forth al-Hindi’s Izhar al-Hagg (“The Manifestation of 
Truth’), which is considered to be ‘the first great classic of modern 
Muslim polemic’. It assumes throughout that inspiration, to be 
genuine, must be according to the Muslim conception, i.e. ‘a process 
whereby God’s messenger reveals directly to a prophet the words of 
God himself, words which are “‘sent down on the prophet” from 
heaven’. With this basic assumption in his definition of inspiration, 
al-Hindi proceeds to his examination of different parts of the Bible, 
pointing out uncertainties as to their authorship, and presenting a 
list of instances where he sees contradictions or errors. Of the 
gospels he asserts that the real fact is ‘that the writers of thése books 
were subject to error, that the original gospels were lost, and that 
these present so-called gospels were not well known till the end of 
the second century, long after the first-hand accounts had been 
mixed with apocryphal legends’. The conclusion he reaches is that 
‘the only traditions reported in these books that can be accepted 
without question are those confirmed by the witness of the Koran’. 
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And in further chapters al-Hindi proceeds to show that textual 
corruptions in the Bible have occurred by alteration, interpolation 
or omission; how the Koran has abrogated particular commands and 
regulations from previous Scriptures; how the doctrines of the 
Trinity and the divinity of Christ are to be refuted; how the 
Koran must be regarded as an ‘ever-enduring miracle, the literally 
revealed Word of God’; and also the proofs that may be given to 
establish ‘the divine mission of Muhammad’ and the ‘loftiness of 
his teaching’. 

Bashajizadah’s a/-Fariq (“The Differentiation’ of the Creature 
from the Creator) is especially valuable because it was published in 
Cairo in 1904 along with the medieval works of al-Qarafi and al- 


. Jawziyya. ‘The book itself is a critical commentary on the Gospel of 


Matthew, with constant reference to the other gospels. A notable 
example is his insistence that Peter’s confession of Christ as the 
Son of God (Matt, xvi. 16) is a ‘blatant example of the unscrupulous 
methods used by this unknown translator of Matthew to corrupt 
the Scriptures and gain credence for his own trinitarian views’, in 
so much as he observes that Mark and Luke give the confession as 
‘Son of Man’ or ‘Christ of God’. The rule for criticism that 
Bashajizadah employs for the most part is that ‘anything in dis- 
agreement with the Koran is simply an indication of extraneous or 
corrupted material’, 

In al-Bahrani’s Lisdn al-Sidg the ways in which corruption 
took place in the books of the Old and New ‘Testaments are discussed, 
‘showing that tabdil means changing the form, while tahrif is more 
general, and includes addition or suppression of words or phrases, 
and also ta’wil, or changing the meaning by explanation and 
interpretation’, 

No less influential than these three books are two books by 
Muhammad ’Abduh, the first of which is his slam and Christianity 
in their Attitudes to Learning and Civilization, In this book, which 
is composed of a series of articles that were prepared for the periodical 
al-Manar, he has undertaken to show ‘that Islam has always been 
more tolerant than Christianity, and that its very nature is to en- 
courage research and the investigation of truth’, And in his second 
noteworthy book, Islam, An Article by M. Hanotaux and An Answer 
to It, he has enthusiastically championed the Semitic East against 
the Aryan West. On the religious side he sought to set forth what 
he called absolute monotheism as the religion of science, ‘the 
ultimate in the trend of modern thinking’, so that Islam, therefore, 
should be regarded as the ‘religion of to-day, and of the future’. 

Dr Dorman’s final chapter, “The Bearing of the Contemporary 
Apologetic on Missionary Policy’, is discerning, suggestive and 
challenging. He has discerned that ‘especially devastating are the 
attacks on the weakness of a conception of revelation based on 
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literal inspiration of the Bible’. For it must be remembered that the 
Muslim understands revelation to mean ‘the literal dictation of a 
Book, every word of which is pronounced by God himself’. The 
Christian apologist should maintain that any such conception of 
revelation and inspiration is contrary to the teaching of the Bible 
as a whole, and is directly opposed to the supremely important 
belief that ‘the character and works of Christ are the character and 
works of the heavenly Father, and the indwelling Spirit inspires 
and enables men to do the same sort of works’ (L. E. Browne, The 
Eclipse of Christianity in Asia, p. 123). Or, as expressed in the words 
of the author, ‘for Islam defines revelation as a single dictated Book, 
largely made up of warnings and comman 's for daily living, while 
Christianity claims that the revelation of God is supremely found in 
a Person who overcame, and continues to overcome, the limitations 
and separations and frustrations of daily human experience’. The 
Christian contribution to the religious experience of mankind lies 
in this, that ‘it points men to one central picture, the picture of 
God revealed in Jesus as the Christ, and it aims at creating a change 
in every man, whether Muslim or Christian so-called, a transformation 
whereby a new type of personality is found’. 

Suggestions are made, therefore, that the Christian missionary 
should be sensitive to appreciate the attitudes of Muslims which 
show reverence and humility, and that he should strive to be patient 
in his continued efforts to foster among them ‘an inexorable devotion 
to truth’. Thus the author believes that Islam itself may be led ‘to 
the habit of historical thinking in regard to her own past and present’. 

Finally a challenging recommendation is offered, that greater 
care should be taken to avoid the presentation of Christian thought 
in terms or symbols which result in Muslim misunderstanding or 
- snag For a right appreciation of such symbolical terms as 
‘Son of God’, ‘Word of God’, ‘Christ’, ‘Spirit’, ‘baptism’, the 
author considers that a long and difficult period of training would 
be required, to explain their background and historic use in the 
Christian Scriptures and the Christian Church. He proposes, 
therefore, that a search should be made for more useful symbols, 
saying that ‘there is no value in using terms that have acquired a 
halo of sanctity in the West, but that have no significance in the 
day-by-day experiences of Muslims’. He ventures then to ask if it 
may be possible ‘that in the warmth of spiritual expression that is 
to be found in Sufism symbols may be found which can be filled 
with Christian meaning to far more purpose and with far more 
effect than the traditional Christian symbols, weighed down with 
the misunderstandings of centuries’. 

That Siifis have expressed their spiritual hunger and aspiration 
in language that is warmly symbolical goes without question, and 
missionaries who are familiar with these Sifi terms and symbols 
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can make use of them at times effectively, to show how the hearts 
of Muslims also have had natural longings beyond the power of 
their orthodox, dogmatic and legalistic Islam to satisfy. But the more 
these missionaries know of the many ways in which Sifi symbols 
have likewise been ‘weighed down with the misunderstandings of 
centuries’, the more readily will they recognize that it is their first 
duty and privilege to help their Muslim friends to come to know 
God as the loving Father who is revealed in the person and the 
teachings of the New Testament Jesus. For those individuals who 
experience the ‘new birth’, after genuine repentance and faith in 
Jesus as their Saviour, there is reasonable hope that the other terms 
and symbols of the Scriptures and the Church may be rightly 
understood and appreciated, and that in spite of misrepresentations 
in the Koran and in contemporary Muslim polemic. 
Dwicut M. DONALDSON 
Henry Martyn SCHOOL, 
ALIGARH, INDIA 
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MOHAMMEDANISM, AN Historica Survey. By H. A. R. Grips. London: 
Oxford University Press. 5s. 1949. 


2 eer excellent pocket-book volume published in the Home 
University Library of Modern Knowledge is not exactly a 
newcomer. In fact its predecessor, entitled Mohammedanism, which 
appeared in the same series in 1911, was the work of Professor D. S. 
Margoliouth, of Oxford University. But there have been such world- 
shaking changes in the past thirty-eight years that no book which 
deals with a living religion can claim finality. It is therefore most 
fortunate that a competent scholar of the things concerning Islam, 
such as Professor Gibb, should have been secured to bring the work 
of Professor Margoliouth up to date. The need for this is all the 
more apparent when one contemplates ‘the gulf which separates the 
outlook of 1911 from the outlook of 1946 . . . which has rarely been 
equalled in so short a space of human history’. 

The main points of difference that appear in a comparison of the 
earlier and this recent edition are found mos‘ly in the opening and 
closing chapters: the one dealing with “The Expansion of Islam’, 
and the other with ‘Islam in the Modern World’. Although every 
effort was made to keep pace with rapid developments in the world 
of Islam, it is apparent that the text was finalized before the upheaval 
in India. Therefore, we find no mention of the formation of the 
newest Muslim country, Pakistan, with its fifty million Muslims, 
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which is now the largest Muslim state in the world. But even with 
this large subtraction of Muslims from the population of India, as 
it was before partition, this country with its forty million Muslims has 
still the largest Muslim minority of any country in the world. This 
situation, too, with its attendant problems, is one of those factors 
which will undoubtedly play a vastly important part in the future 
history of Asia and of the world in years to come. 

The other chapters of the book cover the familiar subjects of 
Mohammed; The Koran; Doctrine and Ritual in the Koran; The 
Tradition of the Prophet; The Shari’a; Orthodoxy and Schism; 
Sufism and the Sifi Orders . . . all in much the same manner as 
the former book did. The author has throughout handled his subject 
in the carefully studied and detached manner of a scholar, eagerly 
seeking to be as objective as possible. In the introduction, while he 
notes that ordinarily books on Islam written by missionaries present 
views ‘coloured by the belief that Islam is an inferior religion’, still 
he is impressed by the fact that ‘great advances have been made 
among missionaries in recent years towards substituting a sym- 
pathetic entering-into the religious experience of the Muslim for 
the crude externality of their former approach’. 

In surveying the religious problem of Islam in this modern world, 
the author has clearly set in their proper relationships the outstanding 
leadership of such men as Jamal al-Din Afghani, who did so much 
to stir up Islam of Egypt and the Near East, Mohammed Abduh of 
Egypt, Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, Sayyid Amir Ali and Sir Mohammed 
Iqbal, the last three belonging to India and Pakistan. All these 
leaders of Islamic thought were seeking to adjust Islam to the 
changing world conditions. This is the great point of crisis for 
Islam, as Professor Gibb so ably points out. On the one hand the 
reformers are impatient with the slow process of adjustment, and 
look ‘for the State to force the pace’. And so, in conclusion, we are 
wisely informed that ‘unless the Ulama are true to their office of 
maintaining an equal balance, and can satisfy the moral conscience 
of the most enlightened Muslims while yet, through all necessary 
changes, preserving the essence of the Islamic faith and ethic, they 
cannot safeguard the religious heritage of Islam from the corroding 
acids of our age’. 

This book affords an excellent introduction to the study of 
Islam. It is a splendid example of multum in parvo. It is furnished 
with a well-selected and up-to-date bibliography for the help of 
those who would read further, and an indispensable, carefully 
arranged Index. 

Murray T. Titus 
MorapabaD, INDIA 
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THE DIVINE PREPARATION AND NON-CHRISTIAN FAITH 


Le Mystire pe L’AVENT. By JEAN DaNIELov. Paris: Editions du Seuil 
1948. 


WE have already had occasion to refer with gratitude to the series 

‘La Sphére et la Croix’, studies designed to show the place 
of Christianity in the great civilizations and cultures of the mission 
field, and to outline the shape of a missionary theology (cf. IRM 
No. 147, pp. 249 ff). Here we welcome and commend a further 
volume. 

Pére Daniélou begins by referring to that urgent question, 
within the total problem of the relationship between Christianity 
and non-Christian religions—how does Christianity transcend the 
others? When we recognize the wisdom of Buddhism, the deep 
religious spirit of Islam, why cannot we accept the fact that there 
are a number of religions, perhaps. none of absolute value, yet each 
corresponding to different temperaments and races? The fact that 
the problem of approach varies from the optimism of a Farquhar to 
the pessimism of a Kraemer compels us to probe deeper than ever 
before. It is no modern problem: it goes back to the Fathers, even 
to the Bible. 

The new approach made here postulates that the bearing of 
Christianity on other religions is partly historical and partly 
dramatic and argues that by a reconciliation of the two the problem 
of the evangelization of the world is set in its true wholeness, and 
that the discussion of the double relationship provides the principles 
by which to resolve the question of the relation of Christianity to 
the other religions. Here the most important conclusion is that 
Christianity, over against the pagan civilizations, is mew, ‘the world’s 
eternal youth’. The others are to be reckoned not so much as false, 
as aged, incompleted, frustrated survivals. They have their elements 
of natural religion, but there they stay, they are not open to the 
fullness of the divine revelation. But Christianity, the last moment 
of evolution, characterized by the fullness of truth, is, and ever will 
be, new. The opposition between Christianity and the others is 
therefore marked by their refusal to allow themselves to advance. 
Refusing to open themselves to what is new, they exist by opposing 
the truth which is their fulfilment; they will not die that they may 
live. 

From this standpoint, Pére Daniélou sets out, with great fresh- 
ness and clarity, the story of the Divine Economy of salvation. The 
fact that this can be done as convincingly as it is within less than 
two hundred pages is explained by a most interesting selection of 
themes. Abraham and Melchisedek are cited and expounded as the 
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first ‘forerunners’ of the Advent, with John the Baptist, the Angels 
and the Virgin Mary as the last. Here the writer, against a back- 
ground that will be strange to many readers of this Review, says 
some things that are hard to understand but many things of great 
discernment. The whole is a masterpiece of the Biblical theology 
of the divine preparation for the advent of Christ, and leads up to 
His coming, the “cosmic mystery’ of which is expounded under two 
themes—the Cross and the Ascension. 

A moving account of the Passion leads up to the conclusion that 
the Cross is the only proper ‘sign’ of missions. The nations have 
each their own characteristics and peculiar civilization. It is as they 
die to that which is their own pride, as they give up the claim to 
become the centre of the world, as they are willing to be destroyed 
in their pride, that they are able to share in the higher unity of the 
Church wherein they are gathered together in Christ. In this way, 
Pére Daniélou sums up the ‘dramatic’ relation of the Gospel to the 
religions, which completes them as it destroys them, so that the 
pagan religions blossom in Christianity even while they die for this 
to happen. 

In conclusion, the book considers the meaning of Christ's 
be a ministry—a term which is, when properly understood, 
east limiting of the many categories used to explain Him, and 
which serves to bring together the many strands drawn out in this 
remarkable presentation of the divine purpose. 

There are some parts of the argument which may not commend 
themselves to some members of the non-Roman Catholic com- 
munions, but there is very much more that is highly relevant to 
missionary doctrine and practice. Incidentally, it is pleasing to note 
the frequent references to non-Roman Catholic writers. 


Marcus Warp 
BANGALORE, INDIA 


A CENTURY OF HOME MISSIONS IN GERMANY 


EIN JAHRHUNDERT INNERE Mission. By Martin GERHARDT. Gutersloh: 
C. Bertelsmann Verlag. Vol. 1. Die Wichernzeit. Vol. 2. Hiiter und 
Mehrer des Erbes. D.M. 25. 1948. 


a these two volumes were simply a brilliantly compiled account 

of one of the greatest philanthropic societies in the history of 
Christian missions, they would take a distinguished place among 
official centenary histories as being far more readable and more ably 
compiled than most. But they are much more than that: they are 
perhaps the most important book about Germany, and to come from 
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Germany, since the war (with the possible exception of Hans Zehrer’s 
Mensch in dieser Welt). For they are a cool, readable, well-pro- 
portioned account of the German Church in its relation with the 
State, 1848-1948. They show us a great modern Protestant church 
attempting to deal with the two giant questions which still face all 
the churches of the West: the relation of the Church and its philan- 
thropic mission to the modern sovereign and omnicompetent State, 
and the relation of the Christian Church to modern revolutionary 
man. One way and another, every fundamental question of the 
relation of the Church to social life is asked in these pages: What is the 
sphere of concern and activity of the organized Church with regard 
to social questions? What do we mean by a ‘Christian state’? How 
far can the Church support programmes of social reform? And how 
can a Christian programme be put forward which does not involve 
groups of politically minded clergy rather than a real movement 
among the laity? They are problems with which the Church has also 
been fumbling in England between the two world wars. Dr Gerhardt 
shows us that the German Church through the ‘Innere Mission’ 
had to face them all and, surprising as it will seem to many English 
readers, came to examine almost every possible Christian solution. 
This work should dispose of the legend that the German Protestant 
churches, and Lutheranism in particular, while they have a good 
deal of humanitarian work to their credit, have sadly lacked any 
ideology of what we have come to call the ‘social gospel’. In fact, 
it is probable that in these volumes there is a more closely reasoned 
and coherent ideology of Christian social action than has ever been 
produced by the English Christian Socialists and Liberals: to com- 
pare, say, Charles Kingsley, Scott Holland and Hugh Price Hughes 
with Heinrich Wichern, Theodore Lohmann and Friedrich Naumann 
is to find that it is the German clergy who stood far more closely and 
effectively to the working of the machinery of government. What- 
ever accounts for the different fate of the German and English 
churches, the key to the difference is not, it seems, to be found in 
events in nineteenth century history, nor in ideological superiority 
on the English side, nor in more devoted Christian leadership by 
men with a sensitive social conscience. 

This review begins here, because these lessons were so utterly 
unexpected, and seem so practically important for all of us who seek 
to help and understand our brethren in Germany as they face a 
situation even more daunting than that which faced them and us in 
1848. Moreover, if what is said above is true, we shall best hel 
them not by lecturing them about Christian Socialism or the English 
Free Church tradition, but by pondering side by side the difference 
of English and German historical context and the measure of our 
diverse successes and failures in grappling with the same problems 
of the modern State and of the modern revolutionary ferment. 
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Dr Gerhardt begins with an admirable summary of the back- 
ground of 1848, the year of revolutions, and shows us a church 
self-absorbed with problems of its own inner life and existence, in 
the throes of a minor church struggle owing to the attempt of the 
Prussian rulers to induce an artificial church unity based on the 
wrong principles. It was at one of these ecclesiastical assemblies 
that a Hamburg curate, John Heinrich Wichern, issued (at Witten- 
berg!) perhaps the greatest challenge to the German Church since 
the time of Luther. Wichern had not Luther’s prophetic gifts: he 
was no orator, had no popular style, but he was passionately and 
utterly devoted to the vision given to him of a church showing its 
faith to the world in the acts of love. No wonder that the delegates 
rose in their seats to his peroration: 


Love is my business just as much as faith: our great weapon must be 
saving compassion, which shows our faith to be real. It is love which must 
burn in the Church like a clear beacon, proclaiming that Christ has found 
embodiment in His people. 


No wonder that years later Kaiser William I could ask in amazement, 
“Tell me, where do you get all these ideas from?’ Dr Gerhardt shows 
us that he got them from the Bible and from Martin Luther. It is 
the answer to Troeltsch’s affirmation that the ‘Innere Mission’ 
represents a return to the Catholic ideal of ‘charity’ and to those 
who saw its mainspring in the influence of Pietism or English 
humanitarianism. (Of the twenty-four volumes of Luther possessed 
by Wichern, eighteen were carefully annotated and the other three 
[sic] marked ‘I have read these through’.) 

ichern’s vision was embodied in the famous ‘Denkschrift’ 
which he addressed to the German nation in 1849. It was a call to 
the Church to grapple with the social and moral problems arising 
‘from the Industrial Revolution, the sufferings of the workers in 
agriculture and industry, the social evils of the great modern cities 
like Hamburg and Berlin, the problems of distress, the need for 
hospitals and orphanages, the care of seamen and the many thousands 
of Pasay emigrants. In these volumes we have an inspiring account 
of how these ideals were implemented. It takes little imagination to 
clothe the statistics given here with compassion, and to see how 
through the Central Committee a thousand tentacles of Christian 
love were extended into all spheres of German social life. It is an 
impressive record, and we must ask our German brethren not to 
underrate its importance, not to suppose that some Christian social 
and political idealism which they find more clearly expressed in 
England or America can be as important as this work of mercy by 
Christian men and women. It may well be that to find some way of 
personalizing and humanizing the Welfare State in new works of 
mercy is one of the calls to the post-war Church. But for Wichern 
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philanthropy was not enough: by his efforts it was that for a century 
the ‘Innere Mission’ forced the German Church and the German 
people to face the question of the relation of the Church to society. 
More clearly than Maurice and Kingsley and ahead of them in time, 
Wichern did not fear to speak of ‘Christian socialism’, and to sa 
boldly, ‘If the workers won’t come to the Church, then the Churc 
must go out to the workers, and not stop until she has found them 
with saving words’. ‘The Innere Mission rightly understood is not 
only Christian, not only an affair of the Church, but it is a Christian 
social task.’ So on the one hand the works of mercy went forward, 
the orphanages, boys’ homes, hospitals for mental defectives and 
epileptics (from 1870 onward the great Bodelschwingh succession 
at Bethel became world-famous), the fight against intemperance, 
gambling and prostitution in the great cities, the missions, the 
evangelistic work, the spread of tracts and Christian literature and 
the no less important intellectual apologetic against the strong 
currents of nineteenth century rationalism and idealism. But behind 
lurked the wider problem of relating all this to a National Church 
and to a State where high theories of state absolutism preceded 
historical event. It was perhaps ominous that Wichern took a back 
seat on the first Central Committee and that the lead was taken by 
the conservative Stahl, with his idealism of a ‘Christian country’, 
and by Bethmann-Hollweg. Wichern himself was not unaffected 
by the revolutionary events of 1848, and the baneful harvest came 
later when in the ’seventies the workers began to organize and the 
Social Democratic party was formed. Wichern himself could see the 
challenge of the hour, but was cut off by lack of sympathy. But his 
colleague and friend Wagner voiced the call. “The workers won’t be 
reached by handing round tracts’, he declared. Of his plea, Dr 
Gerhardt writes: ‘Had such a voice been raised twenty years earlier 
and been followed up in action, the flight from the Church and the 
enmity towards the Church of the Social Democrats might have 
been stemmed.’ But it was not to be, and a little later the Fliegende 
Blatter could express the view that ‘Present-day Social Democrats 
must be Atheists—a real Christian can never be a Social Democrat’. 
(For ‘Social Democrat’ read ‘Communist’ and how modern that 
sounds!) 

In the years that followed, as Germany became the Bismarck 
State (Dr Gerhardt suggests it was fortunate that Bismarck was too 
busy to give attention to the ‘Innere Mission’ and that the Kaiser 
confined himself to handsome subscriptions and sending the Empress 
to bazaars), there were different Christian social programmes which 
attempted to enlist the ‘Mission’. The conservative Christian Social 
movement of Adolf Stoecker only succeeded in widening the gulf 
between the Church and the working-class movements and Stoecker 
himself found the tragic nemesis of the ecclesiastical politician. 
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(Bismarck said wittily of him, ‘I’ve only one quarrel with Stoecker 
as a politician—that he’s a parson, and only one with him as a 
parson, he will act the politician!’) More suggestive and less extreme 
was the programme of Theodore Lohmann, whose ‘Denkschrift’ 
of 1884 proclaimed as the ‘highest goal of the “Innere Mission”, 
that the Church should once again be the conscience of the nation, 
in its economic and social life’. Even more startling and modern was 
the campaign of Friedrich Naumann, who boldly called the ‘Innere 
Mission’ to prepare for a People’s Church in a Welfare State’ (‘der 
soziale Staat und die volkstiimliche Kirche’). There followed the 
even more dangerous enthusiasm of the Emperor Wilhelm II, whose 
initial experiments in Social Christianity ended with the disgrace of 
Stoecker and the disgusted Imperial declaration ‘Christlich-Sozial ist 
Unsinn!’ 

Dr Gerhardt traces the period between the wars, when a gallant 
attempt to assist the housing problem in the 1920’s (the Devarheim 
project) entangled the Mission through no fault of its own in a grave 
financial scandal from which it had hardly recovered when the Nazis 
came. The account of the Nazi period is balanced and very fair. It is 
right that this two-volume history of a great vision, a fine achievement 
and a proud and honourable tradition should end with a little epic 
of Christian courage and compassion, itself an emblem of the spirit 
of the ‘Innere Mission’. The documents concerning the fight of the 
‘Innere Mission’ leaders against the Nazi euthanasia campaign were 
published in the magazine Innere Mission May-June 1947, but here 
they are put in historical perspective. The heroism of Dr Braune 
and Pastor Bodelschwingh was well repaid. A tiny handful of fearless 
Christian men could not, in the nature of things, put an end to the 
most cruelly modern of the follies of scientific humanism. But at 
least none of the patients at Bethel went into the gas chambers, and 
it will always be one of the great stories of the end of the war that 
when Bodelschwingh was buried, a choir of these mental defectives 
and epileptics sang at the grave of the great Christian who had saved 
them, ‘When the Lord turned again the captivity of Zion, we were 
like them that dream. Then was our mouth filled with laughter and 
our tongue with singing. . . .’ 

None of the churches of the West has succeeded in mastering 
the two dilemmas posed in this history: how shall the Church relate 
its gospel to the life of the modern State, how shall the Church find 
a reconciling word for our estranged revolutionary man? In the next 
years British and Germans will need all the wisdom of the past and 
all the faith and courage of the present in facing these questions. 
They will find much to rejoice in, and to ponder and admire, in the 
hundred years’ history of the ‘Innere Mission’. 

GorDON Rupp 
RICHMOND, SURREY 
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WILLIAM Paton. By Marcaret Sinciair. London: S.C.M. Press. 15s. 
1949. 


ILLIAM PATON’S relation with the International Review 

of Missions and the International Missionary Council was 

so intimate and so long that the appearance of his biography is an 

event of exceptional interest to readers of the Review. Let it be said 

at once that in this memoir by his colleague, Miss Margaret Sinclair, 

the facts relating to his life and work are accurately (so far as my 
knowledge goes), clearly and readably presented. 

In the history of the growth of co-operation between the churches 
during the past forty years, the name of William Paton will always 
hold an outstanding place. While he was completing his theological 
studies prior to ordination, the World Missionary Conference, 
which was to provide the setting for his life work, took place at 
Edinburgh in 1910. It is among the many creative achievements 
which the Christian churches owe to John R. Mott that this confer- 
ence took the entirely new step of setting up a Continuation Com- 
mittee equipped with a secretariat and a budget. 

Already in his college days Paton’s outstanding abilities were 
apparent and, but for the competing claims of an examination, he 
would have been one of the small group of representatives of the 
younger generation, which included William Temple, who were 
invited to be present at the conference in the capacity of stewards. 
While an undergraduate at Oxford he had committed himself to a 
missionary vocation by becoming a member of the Student Volunteer 
Missionary Union, and after completing his theological studies 
considered seriously going out immediately to China, where his 
eldest son is now working as a missionary. He received, however, 
and accepted a strong invitation to become the missionary secretary 
of the Student Christian Movement, in the service of which he 
continued for nearly ten years. There could not have been a better 
preparation for his work in later years. Even in these early years it 
was evident that Paton possessed gifts which equipped him in an 
exceptional degree for service in the oecumenical movement. 

In 1921 he accepted an invitation from the Indian Y.M.C.A. to 
go out to India to take charge of their student work. In the same 
year, as secretary of the International Missionary Council, I paid 
a visit to India to confer with the provincial missionary councils 
and the National Missionary Council which had been formed at 
the time of Dr Mott’s visit to India in 1913. I travelled all over 
India, meeting in turn with the eight provincial councils. I found a 
widespread feeling that the time had come to provide the National 
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Missionary Council, which had been served until then by part-time 
officers, with a more adequate staff. I also found that, in spite of 
the very short time he had been in India, no one commanded so 
much confidence as the person to head up the undertaking as William 
Paton. When the National Missionary Council met at Poona, there 
was a strong feeling that, if a new move was to be made, Paton’s 
services were essential. The difficulty was that it seemed impossible 
that the Y.M.C.A. could release him only a few months after he had 
come to India for the important work among students. During the 
meeting of the National Missionary Council, the Metropolitan of 
India (Foss-Westcott), and his two colleagues, the bishops of Madras 
(Waller) and Bombay (Palmer) called me to meet with them. They 
told me that in their view nothing was more important than to secure 
Paton’s services, that they realized the difficulties that this would 
create for the Y.M.C.A, and that they wanted to authorize me to inform 
the Y.M.C.A. that, if there was anyone serving in any of the Anglican 
missions in India whom the Y.M.C.A. judged specially qualified 
for the student work, they were ready to use their utmost powers of 
influence and persuasion to have him placed at its disposal to take 
Paton’s place. I have always looked back on this as the outstanding 
expression of the spirit of co-operation that has occurred in my 
experience. It was at the same time a striking testimony to the 
esteem in which Paton was held. 

After four years of service in India he came on furlough at the 
end of 1925. In the following year a meeting of the International 
Missionary Council was held at Rattvik, Sweden, which he was 
invited to attend. At that meeting it became evident that to cope 
with its expanding tasks the International Missionary Council must 
have a third secretary. Once again Paton was the one obvious man 
for the post. In spite of the unanimity on this point, it is improbable 
that the Committee would have asked him to leave India, where he 
seemed equally indispensable, if there had not been complicating 
family reasons. He had now six children, and though he and his 
wife were willing to face the separation, those with whom he took 
counsel felt that acceptance of the I.M.C. post was in all the circum- 
stances the right course, and he himself finally reached this decision. 
He joined the staff of the International Missionary Council and 
continued in its service until his death sixteen years later. 

At the conferences held in 1937 at Oxford (Life and Work) and 
Edinburgh (Faith and Order) it was agreed that steps should be 
taken to form a World Council of Churches, and a meeting was 
held in the following year at Utrecht to work out the plans. Agree- 
ment had already been reached that Dr W. A. Visser ’*tHooft was to 
be the general secretary, but it was recognized that the task was too 

reat for one man and that he needed a colleague. Again William 
Paton was the inevitable choice. Archbishop Temple, writing to the 
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International Missionary Council to ask for the release of part of 
Paton’s time for this service said that ‘there is no one else who in 
ual degree enjoys the confidence of the Churches in Great Britain, 
orth America and the Continent of Europe, and at the same time 
has the invaluable touch with the younger churches which his associa- 
tion with the I.M.C. has given him’. The case was too convincing 
for Paton or the I.M.C. to withhold their consent. 

The reason for this review of the main stages in Paton’s career 
is to bring out the fact that on successive occasions he stood out as 
the man pre-eminently qualified to fill key positions in the oecumenical 
movement. It is more difficult, perhaps, to explain to those who did 
not know him why this should have been so in so remarkable a 
degree. It is at this point that the biography leaves the reader to some 
extent unsatisfied. But, if it falls short in this respect, the fault lies 
not so much in the author’s treatment as in the inherent difficulty 
of her theme. The difficulty is due in part to the fact that Paton’s 
chief gift was an all-round ability. Without out-distancing others in 
any one sphere, he possessed a rare combination of gifts which fitted 
him in a peculiar degree for the work that he accomplished. 

He was endowed with an abundance of energy and drive. He 
was never afraid of work. He had a great power of concentration. 
He possessed a vigorous and clear mind. He had an immense fund 
of what he would himself have described as horse-sense and a shrewd 
and balanced judgment. He was a good speaker, and was at his best 
when speaking to students. He took the keenest interest in people 
of all descriptions and varieties, and was unusually quick in under- 
standing points of view different from his own. This enabled him 
to enter at once into a sympathetic relation with those whom he 
met. He had a great gift of friendship and, as a result, a very wide 
circle of friends. He was especially attracted to Indians and had 
many close friends among them. He was throughout his life an 
evangelist, and he never allowed absorption in administrative tasks 
and committee work to blunt the edge of his evangelistic zeal. The 
dominant motive of his life was a personal devotion to Jesus Christ, 
and those who were closely associated with him know how it not 
only found expression in his public addresses but would flash out 
at unexpected moments in private conversation. 

It was this union and balance of gifts, seldom combined in a 
single individual, that fitted Paton in a unique degree for the work 
he was called to accomplish. But it makes it more difficult to convey 
the inspiration of his life and work to those who did not see him in 
action. It is a further difficulty in telling the story of his life that so 
much of it was, from the nature of his task, spent in committees, 
conferences, organization and extensive travel without striking 
incident or adventure. It might have helped to make the man himself 
and the significance of his work stand out more vividly from the mass 
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of particulars, if Miss Sinclair had seen her way to include a chapter, 
or a section of a chapter, on “The Man’, as the Dean of Lichfield, a 
biographer who encountered somewhat similar difficulties in dealing 


with one side of William Temple’s work, did in his Life of the | 


Archbishop. But even though some of William Paton’s friends will 
find the portrait in this biography in some respects incomplete, 
there would have been a serious gap in missionary literature if Miss 
Sinclair had not provided us with this full and accurate account of 
the life and work of one of the notable Christians of our time and of 
an important chapter in the history of the oecumenical movement. 


J. H. OLDHAM 
WORCESTER PARK, SURREY 





THE UNIVERSITY AND A WORLD MALAISE 


THE Crisis IN THE UNIVERSITY. By SiR WaLTER Mosery. London: 
S.C.M. Press. 15s. 1949. 


oo is apparently still some tendency among reviewers to 

blame writers for not doing what they never set out to do. 
To criticize Sir Walter Moberly in this way would be particularly 
unfair, and that for at least two good reasons. In the first place, 
what he is concerned with is not just a local crisis, restricted to the 
University. He is thinking rather of the whole intellectual and 
spiritual crisis of our times in its impact upon the University. Quite 
early in his preface he writes: 


This book is the product of a conviction that much ails universities 
to-day, that what is wrong with them is what is wrong with the whole 
world, and that the chief seat of the malady is to be found in the under- 


lying assumptions, largely unconscious, by which their life and work are 
determined. 


So what he is committed to is an analysis of the crisis itself, and 
this he carries through with a balanced thoroughness and a judicial 
fair-mindedness which are quite admirable. 

In the second place, he does not claim to have found a solution, 
though the direction in which he would seek one is plain enough. 
He states quite definitely: 


At best what we have to offer is an interim report. As we see it, neither 
the general intellectual situation, nor the mind of the general body of 


es in the university world, admits at present of anything more 
p. 106). 


In order to define a little more closely the scope that Sir Walter 
marks out for himself, it may be suggested that there are at least 
two senses in which it may be said that the University is in a state 
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of crisis. The first is the intellectual and spiritual sense, and with 
this the author is concerned. The other is the sociological sense. 
Though Sir Walter shows himself to be well aware of crisis in this 
sense, he does not profess to be dealing with it. But in the daily 
working of universities at this moment it is acute to the point of 
bewilderment. It is much to be hoped that someone of the present 
author’s stature will give us the book upon it that is so urgently 
needed. Rapid social change, the spread of educational opportunity, 
the breaking down of barriers set by poverty, together with the 
growing power of material ambitions and material values, have had 
a profound effect upon the student body. Instead of a small, select 
company of young men for most of whom the future was already 
assured, we find now a great concourse of career-seeking young men 
and women for whom a degree is seen as the passport to congenial 
employment and security. The new situation raises problems and 
arouses misgivings among the best minds in the University to-day. 

We may feel some confidence that the new conditions, arising 
from technological society, will be met by a response which safe- 
guards the great ruling values of university life and work. It is with 
these that the present book is concerned and with the impact upon 
them of the whole spiritual crisis of the West. 

Most of all, the book is concerned to find and indicate the form 
which the Christian contribution to the resolving of the crisis may 
eages take. Sir Walter explains that although he accepts responsi- 

ility for what he sets down, he is in fact acting as rapporteur for a 
company of Christian friends, some of them university teachers, 
whose discussions and tentative conclusions on this question have 
provided so much of the substance of this book. 

The main theme of it might well be described in Locke’s language 
as “The Conduct of the Understanding’, with particular reference to 
Christian understanding. For if, as the author claims, the supreme 
function of the University is ‘to focus the intellectual conscience of 
the community’, diagnosis of its present malaise is a necessary 
preliminary to the full restoration of its great duty. 

So the first part of the book is closely critical. Conflicts and 
dubieties of aim and principle are analyzed with relentless scrutiny 
and with a fair-mindedness which is an outstanding characteristic of 
the whole book. Thus it is shown that in the University of to-day 
there is an unresolved confusion of three traditions which the author 
distinguishes as the Classical-Christian, the Liberal and the Techno- 
logical-Democratic. When we add to the effects of this confusion 
those of an excessive departmentalism, of a too negative conception 
of ‘neutrality’ and of a very natural desire to serve a great diversity 
of needs, it is not surprising that the result appears as an inorganic 
congeries of discordant elements rather than as a living unity with a 
single spirit and character pervading all its diversifications. 
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Some will feel that this picture is a little overdrawn, that there is 
more of healthy vigour and organic quality than the author is 
disposed to allow. Among both teachers and students there are still 
to be found many fine types who would be an ornament and a 
credit to any university in any age. Nor has the characteristic service 
of the University ceased to be performed. In some respects the 
seryice is greater than ever: that is, in fact, one cause of the present 
trouble. 

But the fact of the malaise itself cannot be gainsaid. So the 
analysis of it is followed by the critical examination and rejection of 
what the author calls ‘spurious remedies’. He examines three: 
scientific humanism, classical humanism and a return to the Christian 
tradition. Classic and Christian as Sir Walter himself is, there is no 
doubt of his rejection of the claims of any one of these to determine 
in itself the foundations upon which the University should rest. His 
rejection of the third of them is particularly unequivocal, and few 
will find his reasons for doing so unconvincing. 

Sophisticated readers may find this destructive part of the 
argument a little tedious. The author is so anxious to be both fair 
and thorough that he sets out fully the case for and against each of 
the remedies which he examines. Though this involves an elabora- 
tion of what, to some, may be commonplaces, it is, nevertheless, well 
justified in view of the audience that the writer would appear to be 
addressing. It is certainly an advantage to non-academic readers, 
of whom there will be many, to have the whole case set out so fully 
and so judiciously. 

It is when we leave diagnosis and criticism and come to con- 
structive proposals that the ‘interim’ character of the book becomes 
so apparent. In the early part one is aware of a certain gusto as the 
author lays about him and manipulates his dexterous scalpel. In the 
later part there is much less of this. The note is subdued, the tone 
more tentative and less confident. This is not at all surprising in 
view of the prevailing uncertainties which make only an interim 
report possible. Moreover, the author is not really concerned to seek 
for a panacea; he knows that none can be found. What he is specifi- 
cally concerned with at this stage is to define the form in which a 
significant Christian contribution to a solution might be made. 

In so far as any general remedy is suggested at all, it has a signi- 
ficantly negative sound, positive as the results of applying it might 
be. Looking for the sources from which conflict and cross-purposes 
arise, Sir Walter finds them in those presuppositions which, usually 
unspoken and uncriticized, underlie all our thinking. Throw meta- 
physical postulates out of the window and they return insidiously to 
infect our thinking, as the outcast cat returns to die in the well. 

That such re-examination of presuppositions is a necessary step 
to the restoring of communications cannot be doubted. Dogs who 
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bark fiercely at one another from opposite sides of the fence can be 
friendly enough when they find common ground. 

But not only do we need to be critically aware of our own pre- 
suppositions, we need also to be honest and painstaking in our 
estimate of those upon which our opponents proceed. Sir Walter, 
very justly, demands this much from critics of Christianity. We have 
all had experience of the kind of critic who so easily tears to shreds 
some scarecrow version of it, but who would be terribly shocked if 
we handled his own faith in the same irresponsible fashion. 

Readers of a certain type will be disappointed with the author’s 
statement of the form that a Christian contribution could take. But 
it is to be doubted if he could well say more. The contribution that 
he thinks possible can be made apparently in two ways. First by 
resolute re-affirmation and support of those ‘christianized values’ 
which are still with us as a deposit assimilated to and carried on by 
the best of our culture. The list need not be given here; the values 
in question are strongly operative to-day in British universities at 
their best. 

The other way is by the concerted action in each university of 
what the author has to call a ‘Christian minority’. Such a group will 
claim no privilege or precedence; it will not be in the least interested 
in the imposition of ‘tests’ on anybody; it will take the situation as 
it finds it and act as one group among others, with the function of 
expressing the Christian point of view. It will make its own contri- 
bution from that standpoint and be on the alert to check and correct 
perversions of its own faith. So the lamp may be kept shining amid 
the dust of conflict and the fogs of uncertainty, in the hope and belief 
that its illumination may yet spread over the dark places. 

Perhaps it is idle to regret any deficiencies in a rich and deeply 
honest book. But there is one that must be mentioned. Amid so 
much that concerns the conditions into which the young student is 
plunged, the student himself never seems to appear. He is present 
of course as a supposition, but at no point does he take on flesh and 
blood. Students have themselves written, often in acute and lively 
fashion, about university life. But the marks of relative immaturity 
are frequently only too evident. Perhaps, before long, some well- 
qualified university teacher will give us a book, somewhat like this 
by Sir Walter, but in which the living student is well in the centre 
of the picture. 

One leaves the reading of Sir Walter’s book with many thoughts 
and speculations stirring in the mind. For example, shall we have 
to take seriously that ‘re-statement’ of Christianity to which, quite 
non-committally, he refers more than once? Or, again, admitting the 
central importance of that integrity upon which he insists and which 
he himself so strikingly exemplifies, who will be equal to bearing 
the cost of it? The price was never higher than in these days. 
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Finally—a question still unanswered—will the necessities and the 
life conditions of a modern technological society prove compatible, 
in the long run, with the maintenance of intellectual as well as 
political freedom? With the answer to that one the universities are 
not alone concerned. But its magnitude and momentousness afford 
some measure of the responsibilities which they have now to face. 


F. CLARKE 
LONDON 


CHRISTIANITY IN A WORLD PERSPECTIVE 


THE PROSPECT FOR CHRISTIANITY. By KENNETH Scott LATOURETTE. 
London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 6s. 1949. (American title: THE 
CHRISTIAN OUTLOOK. New York: Harpers. $2.50. 1948.) 

THE CHRISTIAN UNDERSTANDING OF History. By KENNETH SCOTT 
LaTouRETTE. Presidential address delivered at the annual meeting 
of the American Historical Association in Washington on December 
2gth, 1948. Reprinted from the American Historical Review, 
vol. liv., No. 2, January 1949. 


* is impossible to read The Prospect for Christianity without a 
sense of excitement at its broad sweep and new vistas of 
Christian history. Dr Latourette’s scholarship embraces the whole 
span of Christendom, from St Stephen to St Francesca Cabrini, 
from Benedict of Nursia to the Student Volunteer Movement for 
Foreign Missions, and from the spread of Nestorianism across 
Asia in the Dark Ages to the spread of Protestantism in the Far 
East between the two world wars. The book is an epitome of his 
History of the Expansion of Christianity, and is itself epitomized in 
his presidential address to the American Historical Association; 
but it must be said that his work requires detail for its full effect, 
and is diluted rather than concentrated by compression. 
Dr Latourette’s general interpretation of Christian history is 
well known. 


Viewed against the background of the entire world, it goes forward by 
great pulsations. Each major period of crisis and decline is followed by 
another of advance. When mankind is seen as a whole, the influence of 
Christianity upon it becomes, in the course of these pulsations, progressively 
more extensive (p. 52). 

In each successive major crisis the territorial losses of Christianity have 
been less marked, the period of decline and stagnation less prolonged, and 
the subsequent advance more striking than the one before it (p. 70). 


Christianity has survived the death of culture after culture with 
which it has been intimately associated. No other higher religion has 
shown this continued vitality; all of them have become stabilized, 
stagnant and degenerate. The growth of Christianity has been led 
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by different sections at different times. To-day the Orthodox churches 
are declining. The Roman Catholic Church ‘is handicapped, 
probably permanently and increasingly, by being too closely bound 
to a particular cultural tradition and by being based primarily upon 
a small section of the globe’ (p. 127). It is stereotyped, rigid, weaken- 
ing in the land of its origin, and ‘seems to be at about the place 
where Buddhism was a thousand years or so ago’ (p. 137). The next 
phase of Christian history lies with Protestantism: its flexibility and 
creativeness are seen in its greater influence upon secular life, in its 
ascendancy in the mission field, and in the oecumenical movement 
(pp. 142-6); and it will be assisted by the international predominance 
of the United States. Governing the whole argument is Dr Latourette’s 
central assertion, that Christianity is more widely spread and 
influential to-day than at any time in history: 


There can be no doubt that within these past thirty years, when it has 
been threatened by gigantic and hostile forces, the Gospel has made itself 
felt more widely among mankind than ever before (pp. 86-7). 


It is the merit of Dr Latourette’s breadth of view that the book 
contains many of its own correctives: the reader who is surprised 
by an argument may find further on its qualification and sometimes 
its contradiction. The rising numbers of church membership in the 
United States are first reckoned as gain (p. 76); later they are 
described as ‘a watering down of the requirements for church 
membership and an increasing fuzziness of the line which separates 
Christians from the world about them’ (p. 154). A sanguine picture 
of the spread of Christianity in Asia and Africa to-day is balanced 
in a later chapter by the admission that conversions are largely 
superficial, and mean lowering Christianity to the level of its 
surroundings rather than the reverse (pp. 112-13). Here is an 
example of the method of argument: 


The most influential figure in India in the present century, Gandhi, 
freely admitted his indebtedness to the New Testament and to Christ. He 
made no pretence of being a Christian. He was a Hindu. Yet in his use of 
peaceful non-violence he had been in part inspired by Christ and in entering 
and terminating some of his fasts he had had Christian as well as Hindu 
hymns sung. Through him Christianity made itself felt in Indian life far 
more than ever before (p. 85). 


We tread a little way out into the stream on exiguous stepping- 
stones of evidence; Dr Latourette then makes a wildly optimistic 
leap towards the farther bank; but not all his readers can follow 
him. He ignores what Toynbee calls the ‘counter-radiation’ of 
other civilizations upon Western Civilization, of which the Hindu 
example is the most important, from the theosophy of the last 
century to the pantheistic mysticism of Messrs Huxley, Heard and 
Isherwood to-day. Hinduism is the only religion that can swallow 
Christianity without turning a hair; it is perhaps the last, most 
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intractable, shapeless and protean opponent that the Church will 
have to overcome. 

What is to be criticized in Dr Latourette is his judgment and 
balance. The scholar in him is frequently betrayed by a senti- 
mentalist: he will weigh two interpretations, but insensibly slide 
into the acceptance of the happier and easier one. It appears in his 
handling of the central question of all. He repeatedly says that 
Christianity is still young, ‘we are living in the early days of the 
Church’ (pp. 24, 183). But this is emotive writing: a religion has no 
normal span of life, and if the world ends next year we are living, 
as Sir Thomas Browne said, in the latter and setting part of time. 
‘It would appear that Christianity, with long centuries, probably 
millenniums, ahead of it, will progressively bring mankind into 
obedience’ (p. 183). ‘Eventually the human race will disappear. 
That may come by a sudden catastrophe, and perhaps fairly soon’ 
(p. 194). Probably—perhaps: the balance is not kept. 

Indeed it may be questioned whether Dr Latourette touches the 
real problem of the prospect for Christianity. When he says that the 
Church has survived many cultures, he seems to confuse a culture 
with an epoch: apparently the Roman Empire was one, the Middle 
Ages another, and so on. In the more precise historical perspective 
of Spengler or Toynbee, there has so far been only a single generation 
of Christian cultures or civilizations, comprising the sister Christen- 
doms, Byzantine and Western, both now probably in extremis. Here 
lies the ambiguity of the Christian Era—its suggestion of a colossal 
failure. Dr Latourette discusses the Great Commission at the end 
of the First Gospel (p. 178), but strangely does not examine the one 
mysterious hint in the New Testament of the duration of history: 
that the Gospel must first be published among all nations, ‘and then 
shall the end come’ (Mark x11. 10; Matt. xxiv. 14). The unification 
of the world by western civilization has perhaps for the first time 
in a loose sense fulfilled this requirement. And against this back- 
ground we must consider the sombre question whether the New 
Israel is to reproduce the pattern of the Old, repeating the great 
themes of apostasy, and the wrath of God, and the saving of a 
remnant. ‘When the Son of man cometh, shall he find faith on the 
earth?’ (Luke xvi. 8). Our Lord made it a question; so it remains. 
The material of which Dr Latourette is master affords much food 
for reflexion in these respects. His genius, however, is pragmatic 
rather than speculative, comprehensive rather than critical, buoyant 
rather than profound. It shines out finely in the assertions that 
evangelization is the test of Christian vitality, and that it is the duty 
of every Christian to realize the unity of the Church in his own life. 


MARTIN WIGHT 
LONDON 
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OECUMENICITY AND THE PARISH 


THE WHOLENESS OF THE CHURCH. By OLIVER ToMKINS. London: S.C.M. 
Press. 58. 1949. 


he this brief but significant book, analyzing the insight which lies 

behind the oecumenical movement, Mr Tomkins, an assistant 
general secretary of the World Council of Churches, defines oecumen- 
icity as the search for the wholeness of the Church. He gives four 
characteristics of this wholeness (which might perhaps be better 
expressed by the word catholicity if that word had not too equivocal 
a meaning): (1) consciousness of the Christian witness founded on 
the Bible and the apostolic message and expressing itself in the life 
of the local church, as in evangelistic or missionary work; (2) Christian 
unity received both as a present gift and as a goal to be reached; 
(3) Christian responsibility, which means that there is no kind of 
separation between the faith of the Christian and that of the Church 
and their attitude towards the problems of the moral, social, economic 
and even political life. On the contrary, since Christ is Lord of the 
whole world, the Christian and the Church are responsible for the 
whole life of mankind; (4) Christian compassion, expressing itself in 
inter-church aid and other acts of fellowship. 

To be faithful, both the believer and the local parish must live and 
express all this fullness; in the same way, to be real, the oecumenical 
movement must be supported by living parishes and, if we can 
express it so, must be lived in them. In other words, it is not possible 
to have a part without having the whole, and oecumenicity can be 
intimately part of the life of the people in the local life of the churches. 
In a certain sense, the wholeness of the Church is present when a 
Christian really meets another person as a fellow-Christian. Therefore, 
Mr Tomkins maintains, oecumenicity is something which happens 
in the souls of Christians. 

All these affirmations are a source of much inspiration both for 
oecumenical leaders and for the people in the parishes. Of particular 
importance is the author’s presentation of the wholeness of the 
Church as something which brings together in one concept aspects 
of life which are sometimes regarded as belonging either to the 
ecclesiastical life on the one side or to the secular life on the other. 
We are indebted to Mr Tomkins for trying to define what is really 
meant by a confessing Church, taking its full responsibility and 
growing to oecumenicity through its own renewal. It is a matter, 
however, which could well be elaborated much further. Is it certain 
that, despite divisions between Catholic and Protestant conceptions, 
‘there is an equally striking agreement that the Corpus Christi must 
for ever be creating in the world a Corpus Christianum’? That the 
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Church must be completely obedient to its Lord, prophetic and 
incarnating the Will of God in the world, is indisputable, but the 
concept of the Corpus Christianum still remains ambiguous. 

On the other hand, it is extremely useful, in the light of the 
discussions which are taking place in the oecumenical movement on 
the question of the understanding of the Bible, to read what is 
written here on the oecumenical temper, defined as a self-critical 
Biblical theology, or a theology of the Bible-in-the-Church. 


Pau CoNnorpD 
Paris 


THE ‘BASIC’ BIBLE 


Tue Bis_e in Basic ENGLIsH. London: Cambridge University Press, 
in association with Evans Brothers. 8s. 6d. and 12s. 6d. 1949. 


Hi iano New Testament in Basic English came out in 1941 and now, 
after eight years, follows the Old Testament, completing the 
whole Bible in one handy volume. It is an interesting addition to 
the many different translations to which we have been treated in 
recent times, though not on quite the same lines as any of them. 

Criticism of Basic English can be very caustic. This is not the 
place in which to argue its pros and cons. Let it be granted that for 
ordinary everyday purposes the educated English-born person can 
very well do without it, though a knowlecge of its limited vocabulary 
may be useful to him when writing or s ing to a foreigner. The 
complete Bible now brought out by the Cambridge University Press 
in Basic English can be very useful in various ways—to the semi- 
educated Englishman and to the foreigner, especially perhaps to 
backward peoples who know a little English; and particularly to the 
missionary translator who wishes, without the effort of delving 
into the original Hebrew or Greek, to present in some out-of-the- 
way dialect a Bible which will be comprehensible in their native 
tongues to semi-literate peoples. For that purpose there could be no 
better foundation than this translation. 

In examining Professor Hooke’s version, it must be borne in 
mind that it is based on the original Hebrew and Greek, not on any 
translation. Limited to the use of one thousand English words; it is 
obvious that absolute fidelity to the original cannot always be main- 
tained, nor some of the finer shades of meaning always given, but 
no errors of sense or loose wording have been allowed to creep in, 
and on the whole it may be said that this version reads naturally 
and easily and expresses the sense of the original, even if its limita- 

tions prevent it from reproducing all its charm. 
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Admittedly the Basic Vocabulary has been augmented by one 
hundred and fifty words to one thousand for the purposes of this 
book. Even so, some idea of Professor Hooke’s difficulties may be 
gleaned when one calls to mind that the Authorised Version uses 
eighty-four different words to translate one Hebrew word, the 
meaning of which is ‘to give’, and that the same Version calls upon 
nearly one hundred and fifty different English words to translate 
one Hebrew word with the radical meaning ‘to turn’. These examples 
give some idea of Professor Hooke’s handicap as well as his triumph 
(of which he may justly be proud) in reducing the total number of 
words employed in his version to one thousand without making the 
whole appear ridiculous. Whether the rules of Basic English are 
infringed or not is neither here nor there as far as this review is 
concerned. What matters is: Does the translation express clearly 
in simple English the meaning of the Scriptures as they were 
originally written to the best of a scholar’s judgment and knowledge? 
From a scholarship point of view Professor Hooke can be safely 
trusted, any other point of view must be left for the reader himself 
to decide. 

No re-translation of the Bible is likely ever to supplant the 
Authorised Version in the affections of its devotees, but this one, 
thanks to its simplicity and unobtrusive scholarship, will often help 
Bible students to see light in dark places, and will certainly enable 
those who read the Bible for the first time to do so without stopping 
to think what this or that obscure passage may mean. 

In a short review it is impossible to notice how every passage 
which has become a familiar quotation is treated in this rendering, 
but a couple of examples may be given from each Testament. One 
cannot quarrel with “The Lord takes care of me as his sheep’ in 
Psalm xxiii, 1, but surely instead of the circumlocution ‘I will not 
be without any good thing’, it would have been simpler and more 
in agreement with the original to have translated, ‘I will need no 
thing’, and in Job xix, 25, ‘he will take his place on the dust’ is none 
too clear to ordinary readers, whereas ‘he will take the field’ or some 
similar idiom might be nearer the mark if the laws of Basic English 
permit. And here are a couple from the New Testament: ‘Evil 
company does damage to good behaviour’ (I Cor. xv, 33). ‘Mother 
this is not your business, my time is still to come’ (John 1, 4). 

That obsolescent, if not obsolete word, ‘froward’ is the Authorised 
Version’s translation of four different Hebrew words, and this 
version, without loss to the meaning, preserves the sense of the 
original by translating them ‘twisted’ , ‘turning’ or ‘not straight’. 
Other more or less archaic words, now almost meaningless to most 
modern readers, are skilfully substituted. Six examples from the 
Old Testament will suffice: Leemad for mawl; inkpot for inkhorn; 
coat of a fighting man, or body cover for habergeon (two Hebrew 
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words); skin disease for botch and blains (two different Hebrew 
words); angle-plates for undersetters; yard-sticks for meteyards, 
And these from the New Testament: representatives for ambassage; 
judge, destroy or put oneself in danger for damn; low for lewd, 
Acts xvii, 5 (but loose in Ezekiel xvi, 27), bands of armed men for 
quarternions. “The hater of work’ has to replace sluggard or slothful 
man, and instead of ‘a dog returneth to his vomit——’ we have to 
read ‘like a dog going back to the food which he had not been able 
to keep down’ which rather spoils the terseness of the Authorised 
Version (Prov. xxvi, 11). The verse before, which is utterly unlike 
the Authorised Version, is a good example of this version making 
no attempt to follow the corrupt Hebrew but to choose one or a 
combination of many attempts to reconstruct the text, but why 
should it not be omitted altogether? 

A word ought to be said about the general format of the book, 
The type is clear, but necessarily on the small side, though it is 
easily readable by those with average eyesight; some would have 
preferred to see the text printed in paragraphs (like the R.V.) rather 
than in verses, and the poetry printed as poetry. The page is so 
arranged as to be easy of rapid reference and the binding is serviceable 
and neat, the volume opens flat, and the paper, though thin, is 
opaque. From this it will be seen that the printers and publishers 
have followed the advice of Epictetus so that a book shall be the 
more pleasantly and conveniently read, or, to quote this version’s 
translation of Habakkuk 11, 2, ‘that the reader may go quickly’. 

Professor Hooke is to be congratulated on having carried through 
a colossal task for one individual so successfully. Those who are 
accustomed to the language of our Authorised Version and who 
love it, must, while reading this, forget (but not desert) their old 
love and try to put themselves in the position of less educated folk 
to whom the whole story is new and then they will appreciate the 
value of this translation. So whatever scoffers may say about Mr 
Ogden’s ingenuity, we ought to be grateful to him, as well as to 
Professor Hooke for a translation of the Bible which conveys the 
essential meaning of the Holy Scriptures in the idiom of a modern 
i which none but an absolute ignoramus can fail to under- 
stand. 

In the writer’s opinion, this Rendering into Basic English is the 
best of any modern translation of the Bible, whether by Young, 
Fenton, Weymouth, Moffatt, Knox, the American Jewish Transla- 
tion, the Chicago University Translation, or the American Revised 
Standard Version—good as some of them are in their way. It will 
far exceed the expectations of most readers, and deserves a wide 
circulation. 

A. D. PowER 
LONDON 
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THE BATTLE FOR CHINA’S INTELLIGENTSIA 


THe CuinesE STUDENT MoveMENT. By WEN-HaNn Kianc. New York: 
King’s Crown Press. $3.00. 1949. 


ie has long been assumed that Confucianism is the ruling and 

underlying ideology of the Chinese people and that, apart from 
the mastery of the Chinese language, the preparation of a prospective 
missionary to China lies essentially in a grasp of Confucianism. 
Confucianism has, of course, been the mainstay for the Chinese 
feudalistic culture and, as such, has had a tremendously permeating 
influence on the thinking and living of the Chinese people. But, with 
the collapse of the feudalistic set-up in China in the course of the 
last century, the definitive position of Confucianism has been greatly 
shaken. To enter into the cultural and ideological world of China 
to-day, neither Confucianism nor any other ancient philosophical 
system is any longer adequate as the key. 

This fact is clearly borne out by Dr Kiang’s fascinating book on 
the Chinese student movement. It is a description of the battle for 
the Chinese intelligentsia’s mind during the last few decades. We 
are presented with many succinct documents and interpretations 
showing how the old feudal ‘synthesis’ collapsed before the attacks 
of science and western democratic ideals, and how the latter victors, 
in their turn, had soon to face the challenge of, and seemed to lose 
ground to, the rising Marxist views. 

If we remember the unique réle which the students of China 
play in her total national life—socially, culturally and politically— 
this book must not be treated merely as one about the Chinese 
students. It is nothing less than a history and an analysis of the 
cultural, intellectual and spiritual climate of China since the beginning 
of the century. The author has put in their historical context all the 
vital problems over which battles of the mind and of the conscience 
have been fought. For those whose interest is in the evangelization 
of present-day China, a study of these problems and of the persons 
connected with them is indispensable. 

The book is so interesting that one cannot but feel frustrated 
over the way it ends. Much water has again flowed since the days 
of the ‘United Front’ against the Japanese invader, and the Chinese 
student has again been deeply and significantly involved in all the 
fears and hopes, the struggles and sufferings of the subsequent 
period. The educational and cultural policy of the Chinese Com- 
munist a is becoming more and more explicit and its influence 
on the whole of China is already clearly felt. It seems that a new 
page in history has already been turned and that an additianal chapter 
to the book will be most invaluable at this moment. 
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Dr Kiang has succeeded admirably in analysing and narrating 
all the various relevant issues, and in substantiating his points by 
carefully selected references, many of which have never been 
accessible to English readers in the past. However, the issues which 
the author so effectively describes inevitably lead the reader to give 
up his aloofness and ask: What is the Christian to think of the whole 
situation and where does he see the power of the Gospel and the 
possibility and challenge for Christian initiative? What do all the 
controversies imply in terms of our evangelistic task in China? 
What experiences can we gather, or what conclusions do we come to, 
in relation to the problem of communication in our evangelism 
among Chinese students to-day? If more readers can be stimulated 
by Dr Kiang’s book to an understanding of+the real Chinese student 
and to a discussion of our urgent task of evangelism, the book will 
have brought out a most valuable by-product. 

K. H. Tinc 

GENEVA, SWITZERLAND 


EXPERIMENTS IN CHINESE FAMILY LIFE 


FaMILy Lire IN West Cuina. By IRMA HicHBauGcH. New York: Agri- 
cultural Missions. $2.00. 1948. 


_—— documented record is an interesting description of an 
experiment among groups of people in West China, fostered 
by Americans who have tried to give the Chinese the benefit of a 
better way of life. Such experiments were contemplated in other 
parts of China years ago but perhaps they did not meet with such 
an enthusiastic response as in West China. To-day the whole country 
is in the melting-pot and a revolution of ideas has come about which 
will, in a much more violent and drastic manner, change the outlook 
of its people. Whether it will be more effective only time will prove. 
To those who know China well, it is perhaps questionable if so much 
planning of daily life for an eastern people by a western will be really 
effective. China’s culture is of such a totally different order from 
that of the West. Certain disciplines come in time to be recognized 
as good, but it is questionable if the whole of family life will be thus 
revolutionized unless there is a definite change of the individual’s 
outlook. 
Take, for example, the question of the unequal treatment of boys 
and girls. Conversion of mind will kill forever the thought or 


possibility of the murder of girl children, but the old village woman: 


in her heart still expresses her feelings by calling the birth of the 
boy a ‘great joy’ and the birth of a girl a ‘small joy’. China, however, 
has shown herself capable of great development, for she has given 
woman her full place in church, diplomatic and civil life. 








ue 
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This detailed description of family life in a community where a 
change is being brought about by outside information is interesting 
as a study. It is well done and it leaves us wondering what will be 
the result after the present upheaval has taken place. 

The check-up at the end is similar to a great investigation made 
in North China when one of the questions asked was how much 
pocket-money the women had. It was an entirely new idea for the 
woman to hear that she should have any pocket-money at all and 
the whole investigation was as far from reality as that. 

As for questions regarding the sex problem, it is quite certain 
that no man or woman in China, unless he has been for a very long 
time in contact with foreigners, is going to confide to anyone what 
the real attitude is one toward another. 

To those who know nothing of China, it will be a matter of great 
interest to read how a Chinese family lives, especially will they 
enjoy reading of the clan-relationships: 


The elders gradually entrusted family responsibility, and, with it, 
authority, to the younger generation. Mei-yu’s mother had long since taken 
full authority for planning meals and for ordering goods from the market 
although Grandmother was consulted as to whether she desired something 
special when the men went to market. She also managed economic affairs 
for the family when her husband was away from home. 

Grandfather was always consulted about large matters, and gave his 
advice freely, but final decisions rested with the sons. Changes in relation- 
ship between the older and younger generation of adults in the two 
communities came as democratic procedures of settling problems were 
established in some families. Instead of authority being vested in the older 
generation, it was distributed among the family members as young and old, 
women and men, had opportunity to discuss problems and express an 
opinion before final decisions were made. 


We are told that the experiment resulted in respect for personality: 
‘Respect for the elders had been stressed, respect for men conceded, 
respect for women scarcely thought about, while the small child had 
been hardly considered as a person.’ 


A recognition of the child as a person came in a startling fashion to the 
community when one of the nursery school children died. Instead of 
casually wrapping the baby in matting and putting it out as had been the 
custom of this community, the family provided a casket and dug a grave, 
the children prepared flowers, and a Christian burial service was held. 


All this is excellent but, after reading the book, the impression is 
left that two forms of civilization are at work; and though the Chinese 
in this area would seem to be adopting American methods, the 
snecess of the experiment must depend upon whether it becomes a 
vital ‘part of community thinking or whether it is merely adopted 
as a fashion by the more progressive element. 


MILDRED CABLE 
LONDON 
32 
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ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE PHELPS-STOKES FUND 


NeGRO STATUS AND RACE RELATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1911-1946. 
The Thirty-Five Year Report of the Phelps-Stokes Fund. By 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, with contributions from CHANNING H. 
Tosias, THOMAS JEssE JONEs, J. D. RHEINALLT Jones, L. A. Roy, 
and a documentary Appendix. New York. 1948. 


+ ae Phelps-Stokes Fund was established in 1911 out of the | 


residuary estate of the late Miss Caroline Phelps-Stokes, who 
willed that it should be used, among other things, for educational 
purposes in the education of Negroes both in the United States and 
in Africa. This report provides a very concise account and an 
impressive record of the Fund’s major activities from the time of 
its establishment. The work has included a survey of Negro education 
in the United States; the aiding of reports on Native education in 
Africa; aids to education in Liberia, and to Negro schools and 
colleges in the United States; and the encouragement of the 
development of the South African Institute of Race Relations. 

The results achieved leave no doubt that the Fund has been 
fortunate in its leaders, advisors, agents and representatives. The 
list, which contains some of the most distinguished educationists 
and authorities on Negro and African problems, includes the late 
Dr J. H. Dillard and Dr J. H. Oldham, as well as Dr Jesse Jones, 
Dr Rheinallt Jones and Dr Channing Tobias, the present’ Director 
of the Fund. 

As is fitting, the report lays special emphasis on the history of 
Negro progress in the United States during these past thirty years, 
and its description of the various factors responsible is of considerable 
sociological interest. It instances the major changes which have come 
about in public opinion concerning the implications of Christianity 
and constitutional democracy in the racial problem. This change is 
reflected most graphically of all in the incidence of lynching which, 
in recent years, has been reduced to considerably less than ten per 
cent of what it was a third of a century ago. Equally significant is the 
Negro’s advance in constitutional rights. A third of a century ago he 
was virtually excluded from the franchise in the southern states. 
To-day, though the Negro is still denied full equality of political 
opportunity, there is much improvement in the situation. He is being 
admitted more and more to electoral ‘primaries’, and the poll tax, 


which previously affected the ‘poor Whites’ as well as the Negro, has | 


been eliminated in several states. Again, through court decisions and 
the Federal Fair Employment Practices Commission, the Negro has 
gained a good deal of protection in such matters as inter-state 
transportation and in competitive employment. 
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Another important consideration has been the growth and 
development of Negro educational institutions at all levels. Their 
effect is proved by the ever-increasing number of Negroes who have 
obtained the highest international as well as national recognition as 
statesmen, scientists, scholars and authors. There are such names as 
Ralph Bunche, Franklin Frazier, Charles S. Johnson and Richard 
Wright to be mentioned in this connexion. The increase in Negro 
literacy in the South amounts to more than twenty per cent; there is 
a more than thirtyfold increase of students in college courses; a five- 
fold increase in annual expenditures for Negro education; and the 
increase in the number of high schools is from under a hundred to 


-well over a thousand. 


References to Africa, which are mainly contained in a chapter by 
J. D. Rheinallt Jones, will be of special interest to readers of this 
Review. He points out that the Union of South Africa has gone 
furthest of all African territories in the education of African children, 
and that there are encouraging signs in the industrial field. Both 
in the Union and in Southern Rhodesia, the trade union type of 
organization is making headway among Africans, who are chal- 
lenging the colour bar in industry with more and more impatience. 
Although only about one-third of the Union’s African school-age 
population is in school, there is a wide distribution of both primary 
and secondary schools. Africans are admitted to university courses 
at a number of colleges and have their own institution in Fort Hare. 

The list of projects sponsored and aided by the Fund, both in 
the United States and in Africa, is indicative of the breadth of interest 
which has guided its activities. It also suggests that the Fund is 
entitled to a far larger share of the credit for Negro and African 
advances than it modestly claims. On the general trend of race 
relations, in the future of these two fields, the tone of the report is 
optimistic. Dr Jones’s article was written, of course, before recent 
political changes and events in South Africa. In the case of the 
United States, it is reasonable, perhaps, to suggest that the actual 
statistical evidence of Negro advance will be even more significant 
when it can be interpreted in terms of a single national community. 
There are tendencies, mostly evident in the South, for the paths 
of white and black to diverge and, in some respects, to become 
increasingly institutionalized on either side. Yet, neither racial group 
can exist properly as a society on its own, and the goal of economic 
and political parity for the Negro will have been gained dearly, if it 
is at the cost of wider brotherhood. 

In fact, not only are race relations in both the U.S.A. and Africa 
entering a new phase, but the problems of the one area are likely to 
affect increasingly those of the other. The latter point applies 
particularly to West Africa. The recent institution of the Liberian 
Foundation, increasing commercial intercourse and the enlarged 
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number of African students seeking education in the United States 
are all factors which make it essential that the parties concerned 
should have a clear understanding of each other. Here, perhaps, is a 
further and important direction in which the Fund might extend its 
educational activities: by sponsoring investigation of the new cultural 
and other developments in West African society and by encouraging 
studies in African culture, in its indigenous and changing aspects, 
in universities and colleges at home. 
KENNETH L. LITTLE 
Fisk UNIVERSITY, 
NASHVILLE, ‘TENN. 


AFRICAN SECRET CULTS 


TRIBES OF THE LIBERIAN HINTERLAND. By GrorGce ScHwas. Edited with 
additional material by Georce W. Harvey. Report of the Peabody 
Museum Expedition to Liberia (Papers of the Peabody Museum 
of American Anthropology and Ethnology, Harvard University, 
vol. xxxi). Cambridge, Mass.: The Peabody Museum. Illus. 
$7.50 and $10.00. 1947. 


: iigge book is the result of an ethnographic expedition to Liberia 

covering seventy-five days. The tribes visited are the Mano, 
Gio, Ge, Kpelle, Loma, Gbunde, Sapa, Tie, Grebo and Konibo, 
all of them situated in the interior of the country. Except for a few 
scraps of linguistic information, practically nothing was known 
about the life of most of these very primitive and untouched people. 
Of recent publications the following may be mentioned: P. Germann, 
Die Volkerstémme im Norden von Liberia (Leipzig, 1933), dealing 
with Gissi, Gbande, ‘Toma (=Loma) and Comendi, and E. Donner, 
Hinterland Liberia (London, 1939), which latter, though not strictly 
scientific, contains a good deal of valuable information. The writer 
of this review published in 1921 a book on Die Kpelle, Ein Neger- 
stamm in Liberia (which the author repeatedly quotes). 

Dr Schwab was exceptionally well fitted for this work by his 
many years of eppenter service in Cameroon and his constant and 
intensive interest in anthropology. He has been associated with the 
Peabody Museum as a collector and field investigator for over 
thirty years, and during most of this period he has been Research 
Associate in African Anthropology. 

But even under such favourable conditions only an unflagging 
assiduity and a persevering enthusiasm could accomplish in such a 
short time what Dr Schwab has achieved. The book is an accumula- 
tion of information which to the reviewer seems unique. Dealing 
with so many tribes, it is of necessity in some parts a survey rather 
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than a profound study, as when he spends no more than two days in 
Konibo and three in Half-Grebo, though working on a definite 
plan and questionnaire, and being familiar with the technique of 
investigation, he was able, even in a few days, to collect a considerable 
amount of material. He was also under the handicap of not knowing 
the language and of having to work through an interpreter. On the 
other hand it was to his advantage that most of the people among 
whom he travelled are inter-related, so that their material and mental 
background has common features. 

The material collected gives the impression (confirmed by the 
reviewer's own experience in Liberian ethnography) of being 
throughout reliable, though not always exhaustive. 

The following table of contents will give an idea of the scope 
of the book: The calendar of the expedition; orthography and 
pronunciation of vernacular words; physical aspects of the country; 
the tribes and their traditions; village and village life; agriculture and 
time reckoning; domestic animals; fishing, trapping and hunting; 
food, drink and narcotics; dress, adornments and hygiene; handi- 
crafts and utensils; music, dancing and games; social organization 
and trade; sex, childhood and child-training; war and weapons; 
death and burial customs; religion: the cults; religion: metaphysical 
concepts; medicine and occult practices; leechery; divination, 
oracles and science; native law; proverbs, riddles and folk-tales; 
native character traits; appendix on the Mano language, and a 
glossary. 

In each case, the locality in which an observation was made is 
mentioned and the names of the object or institution are added in 
the respective language in the modern African orthography. Verbal 
statements made by Africans and descriptions of the situation in 
which an observation was made give the presentation of the material 
a refreshingly personal character. Many of the descriptions, such as 
that on metal working, are so extensive and minute that they may be 
regarded as perfect, while the chapter on social organization, and 
especially that on the social structure, leave a number of questions 
open; but this could hardly be otherwise, considering the shortness 
of the time available and the many implications involved. 

Liberia and the surrounding country are the classical centre of 
the secret cults. They are by their very nature the most difficult 
subject of study for anyone, most of all for an observer not initiated 
into the language. Dr Schwab has fully realized this: ‘On all these 
matters, our information is so meagre and inadequate that we are 
reluctant even to attempt to deal with them. . . . It can readily be 
seen what an almost hopeless task it was for us to get the facts 
through the medium of interpreters.’ The importance of these 
cults is rightly stressed by the author: ‘It is in these that the religious 
life of the tribesmen centres, is fostered and developed and given 
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opportunity for fullest expression’ (p. 266). They are common to 
practically all tribes in Liberia, Sierra Leone and several other 
neighbouring countries. The new material which Dr Schwab adds 
to the already available information is considerable and of importance. 
He has discovered several new ‘societies’ and has enlarged our 
knowledge on those already known. 

These associations are of two kinds: (a) those of which each man 
or woman (they are strictly divided according to sex) is a member, 
and (b) those to which people are individually admitted or invited. 
(If an analogy is permitted, (a) is an Established Church, and (5) a 
Free Church.) The first is divided into the ‘Poro’ for males, and the 
‘Sande’ (in Mende ‘Bundu’) for females. The main function of 
Poro is to train and educate boys and to initiate them into full tribal 
membership, and Sande does the same for girls. 

In the old days the Poro was all of religion, law, and politics in one. No 
important event in the tribal life ever occurred without its sanction. Even 
war stopped if it interfered with the Poro. Now that law and order have been 
taken over by the Government, the Poro will probably develop as a true 
secret society with the emphasis on religion, magic and the arts (p. 287). 

It is to-day definitely deteriorating through having to make 
concessions to modern conditions, although Dr Schwab’s statements 
show that its hold on the people is still considerable. 

Apart from Poro and Sande, there are a variety of other cult 
groups, such as the well-known and ill-famed Leopard Society, 
the Water Leopard and Crocodile Societies, the Horn Association, 
the Snake Society, the Bush Hog and Weaver Bird Associations, 
and others. Some of these are obviously totemistic in their origin, 
but they all possess certain objects filled with magic powers, which 
are supposed to be imparted to the members of the cult group. 
“The members of the Leopard Society aspire to rejuvenation and 
the assumption of the leopard’s strength and cunning.’ Membership 
in another society is limited to ‘men knowing the most about 
medicine’, ‘its members can even control lightning’. Its medicine 
‘passes all others for strength, and can kill any other medicine with 
witch (poison)’. Others catch the spirits of the living when they 
leave their bodies to go walking ‘in order to humbug and kill people’. 
This is the old Africa, in all its primitivity, favoured by life in a 
damp and hot forest country, removed from relieving influences and 
almost entirely devoid of mental stimulus. 

In one detail the reviewer would disagree with Dr Schwab: he 
does not believe that the names for God, Gala, Ngala or Wala, 
‘are clearly corruptions of Allah’, but that it is a real African name, 
and that the similarity is merely accidental. The concepts connected 
with the word are purely indigenous and have no colouring whatever 
of the Muslim Allah. 

The book is of equal importance to the missionary who wants 
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to know what primitive West African life really is, for the anthropo- 
logist and for the student of religion. It is a work which praises its 
master, and is likely to remain one of the most valuable contributions 
to African ethnography. 
D. WESTERMANN 
BERLIN 


AFRICAN DRUM LANGUAGE 


TALKING Drums oF Arrica. By J. F. Carrincton. London: Carey 
Kingsgate Press. 5s. 1949. 


HROUGH this study of the drum language Dr Carrington, 

of Yakusu, Congo, has opened up new vistas for those who 

are seeking to know the African’s soul. He has made an important 

record of the drum language for the Yakusu area, which will be 
highly valued when the African begins to appreciate his own art. 

We had not been long in Africa when we learned that the Africans 
could send messages by the drum. For instance, we were told that 
there had been a fire in Matadi days before we got the news by letter 
or newspaper. When we asked our people how they knew they 
answered proudly, ‘We, too, have wisdom’. Their information had 
been relayed by their talking drums from Matadi, which is about 
ninety kilometres away. In the Kwango area a missionary asked a 
drummer to make his drum say ‘Fresh meat has arrived, fresh meat 
has arrived’. ‘The missionary was surprised when the school children 
came running from every direction expecting meat. They understood 
the drum language all right, but the missionary was hard put to it 
to explain to the children that he had only asked for a demonstration 
of the drum’s ability to speak. 

Colonials and missionaries are not in Africa very long before 
they learn that African drums can talk, but just how it is done 
remains a mystery to most of us. From Dr Carrington I have learned 
for the first time just how a drum is made to speak. This art is based 
upon the tone pattern of the African language. ‘It is this aspect of 
tone which lies at the root of all drum languages and gives the 
explanation of the mechanism of the drum messages.’ Because each 
— possesses a fixed tone which is fundamentally high or low, 
the African two-tone slit drum can be made to speak. “What is 
drummed out is the tonal pattern of the words which make up the 
drum language. This so-called drum language is essentially the same 
as the spoken language of the tribe.’ 

Two types of drums are used to send messages: one is a log, 
hollowed out through a longitudinal slit so as to make two lips 
which give two distinct notes, and then there are the drums with 
skin tops which are used in pairs, one drum giving a high note and 
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the other a low note. Dr Carrington points out that the conception of 
‘high’ and ‘low’ notes is European, while the Africans are more apt 
to describe the low tone as male and the high-toned note as female. 

Here is one example which means ‘he has arrived’ (L meaning 
low and H high) LLH LHH LLLH ‘asele batindi bakolo se’. 

Dr Carrington gives us a wealth of drum expressions and describes 
how the boys of drum-signalling villages are given drum names when 
they are about six years old. Many of their names are rather long 
because they have to include something characteristic of the boy, 
part of the father’s drum name and also the name of the village from 
which his mother came. The African names are full of significance. 
Drum names given to the white men are not always complimentary: 
‘red as copper’, ‘spirit from the forest’, ‘ghost, returning from the 
place of our chiefs’, ‘he enslaves the people’, ‘a stinging caterpillar 
is best left alone’, etc. 

Messages sent by the drum usually concern births, marriages 
and deaths. The drum can also communicate with the spirit world. 
ee name for God as drummed is ‘the Father who came down from 
above’. 

The most significant aspect of this study is the fact that the 
drum language is a record of the people’s tribal customs and of their 
beliefs. Many of the messages are old, hence they reveal a part of 
their past. Since the African has no written history these drummed 
messages are a rich ‘find’ for those who wish to know and under- 
stand the African. 

The drum language of every area needs to be written before it 
is too late: the art is fast disappearing. 


RuTH ENGWALL 
BaNZA MANTEKE, BELGIAN CoNGOo 


IN THE HEART OF THE DARK CONTINENT 


No CoragAo pa Arrica Necra. By Aucusto Maro. Illustrated. Lisbon: 
L.1.A.M. 10 escudos. 1947. 


| Bayer stands for League for the Intensification of the Action 
« of Missions. The League seeks to awaken the interest of 
Portuguese Roman Catholics in colonial missions, emphasizing that 
there are ten million pagans in the Portuguese African Empire yet 
to be evangelized and that in all the world there are 1,500,000,000 
who have not been reached by the Church. To face the situation 
there should be two million Roman Catholic missionaries instead of 
twenty thousand, and the three hundred and fifty Roman Catholic 
missionaries in the Portuguese Empire should be multiplied a 
hundredfold. 
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The book under review is the record of a tour of evangelization 
made in company with an experienced ‘Bush’ padre. Previously 
the author had had experience of seminary work only, and his 
journey through the Bush impressed him greatly. Many of the 
physical fears expressed here are wholly subjective; the African 
Bush overwhelmed him in its primitive horror and beauty. 

Maio, a missionary of the Order of the Holy Spirit, has much to 
say of the slowness of the progress of the Church in the Ganguela 
regions of Angola, as on pages 42-3: 


Above all what we need here are numerous missionaries. Also State 
officials, intelligent and devoted to their work, who understand and apply 
the policies of the Empire, which integrate the Native in the scheme of 
Imperial Portuguese citizenship, who regard the Natives not simply as 
automatons to pay taxes, or brutes who should be ready to go away on 
contract labour, and to the cocoa rogas, where they lose all their good 
principles of dignity and natural kindliness, and where, devoured themselves 
by misery, they consume all their energy and life, and where, under the 
imposition of such contracts, they forget their wives and children. 

How many are the crimes against the most elementary principles of 


justice and humanity! How many against the rights of the individual and 
the sound morality of the family! 


Maio calls the Native soldiers (cipaios—sepoys) ‘the worst 
scourge of these peoples’ (p. 153). 

In African customs the author took a particular interest. He was 
impressed with the African batuques, a word used by the Portuguese 
to describe a dance-drumming-beer drink, so characteristic of 
Ganguela life. He could wish that the enthusiasm thus engendered 
might be sublimated to Christian worship. He observed on his 
journey that the Ganguelas had paganized the Easter ceremony of 
joy by indulging in unbridled drinking and licence. If the Church 
has been slow to sublimate African customs, the Africans have been 
quick to take over Christian festive occasions and degrade them. 

Illustrations of African art are printed in the text and Maio points 
out how they resemble the art of ancient Egypt, especially in the 
faces. Africans have great artistic ability which should be developed. 
Maio speaks scornfully of the pictures with which the uninstructed 
converts adorn the walls of their tiny Bush chapels—pin-up girls, 
Mr Churchill and his cigar, Roosevelt and his cigarette. It is greatly 
to be desired that the Africans will be led on to a development of 
their own art. A beginning has been made, but this side of missionary 
work needs more serious exploitation. 

A characteristic missionary book this, showing the light and the 
shade, the joy and sorrow, the pessimism and the optimism of one 
who has a sincere regard for the African. 


Joun T. TUCKER 
LIsBON, PORTUGAL 
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NEVILLE TALBOT 


NEVILLE StuaRT TALBOT, 1873-1943. A Memoir. By F. H. BraBanr. 
Illustrated. London: S.C.M. Press. 8s. 6d. 1949. 


ae book brings us into a real understanding of a most inspiring 

person. Early in it we are told of a comment made on Neville 
Talbot when a child—‘says what he means, whether civil or not’. 
That spontaneous sincerity was characteristic of him all his life. 
There was no pretence either to himself or to others, no window- 
dressing. As Principal Cairns said of him, he was ‘entirely spontaneous 
and unconventional. . . . Neville is great in every way: he couldn’t 
be otherwise than great’. 

Mr Brabant gives us living portraits of Neville in his earlier years 
and in the South African war; then at Oxford as undergraduate 
and as don; thereafter in the 1914-18 war; then as Bishop of 
Pretoria; in his family life; in Nottingham; in his theological outlook 
and writings. 

He was a great and kindly person. His giant figure can never 
have aroused fear in any little child. He was free to help even when 
like ‘a cork in a cataract of engagements’. Throughout his life he 
did great things, but his part in them often passed unnoticed because 
they were done almost incidentally. Dr Tatlow wrote: 

Probably the historian will never mention Neville’s name, but it was 
his advance into the Student Christian Movement which in point of fact 
brought the Church of England into the Edinburgh Conference, which 
in time led to Faith and Order (Stockholm and Oxford) and the World 
Council of Churches. 

Again, he took a major part, in 1914-18, in having the front 
line opened to army chaplains and also in the founding of Toc H. 

A short review gives little scope for touching on the riches of 
Neville’s life, thought and humour in his various settings. We come 
to know him as seen in them, but in this review we must glance at 
him as a missionary. He had hoped for some time to be a missionary 
and had turned his eyes towards India. But he was sent to South 
Africa as Bishop of Pretoria, where for thirteen years he worked 
before being invalided as a ‘tired giant’. 

Neville had a profound asset as a missionary in that he believed 
in the Incarnation not only as a doctrine or historical fact but as an 
inspiration to be worked out in life. He went not as a teacher or 
representative of a dominant culture, but as a friend. One of his 
African priests wrote: 

When Bishop Neville was in the midst of Africans he seemed to forget 
that he was with the most despised of humanity in this country and that 


he himself belonged to a superior race. To him they were human beings 
as anyone else of any colour. 
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He dwelt with his African fellow-workers on his visits, ate with 
them their own meals at their own tables. ‘His love for the people 
seemed as deep as his toe was from the top of his head.’ One of the 
first big questions facing him was the division of the unwieldy 
diocese. He took the tougher and poorer half. He had at once to 
raise money, but refused the accustomed methods of fétes—‘every 
variety of raffle and humbug’. Money must be raised by prayer and 
united work. As he had said long before, ‘the cheque of the good 
and sincere subscriber was just as spiritual as his prayers’. 

He sought no popularity. ‘A Scottish farmer’, Mr Brabant 
records, ‘once asked him: “When are you parsons going to stop 
caring about Natives?’ His reply came like a shot: ‘““When we give 
up loyalty to our Lord”’.’ He fought for a fair deal for the Africans, 
for better housing conditions, for an opportunity in education, 
against their exclusion from skilled trades. Bitterly attacked by 
politicians he was unperturbed: 


I rejoice, I must say, at Mr Tielman Roos’s [the Minister of Justice] 
outburst against High Anglicans, for it shows there is some sting in 
Christianity, which sometimes seems tame and compromised. I only hope 
that some of us will go to prison for raising a protest when injustices are 
done to Natives. Nothing would be more tonic for the Church than a touch 
of persecution. 


A colleague and fellow-bishop writes: 


I never grew tired of Neville. He always held one. He may have annoyed 
you when he told you that you were sitting there like poached-eggs, or that 
he could feel the fog in your brains, but he had always something to say that 
was his own—first-hand not second-hand and, at his best, it was superbly 
expressed. 


Some of his finest sayings are included in this record. 
The book, though not long, gives a fine picture of a very real 
man, a prophet, a grand churchman and a servant of Jesus Christ. 


A. G. FRASER 
STIRLING 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Nests above the Abyss. By IsopeL Kuun. (Illustrated. Map. 
London: China Inland Mission. 8s. 6d. 1949.) Scattered about the 
valleys and ravines of the huge mountainous province of Yunnan are 
many hamlets of the diverse aboriginal tribes which still resist absorp- 
tion by the Chinese after centuries of Chinese overlordship. Age-old 
tribal ways persist, handed down by the priests and medicine men, 
for these survivors of a long-vanished civilization have no written 
language and almost no contact with the twentieth century. In the 
main, their religion is a barbarous animism verging on satanism. 
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One such tribe is called Lisu and has two divisions: the Flowery 
Lisu, who wear gaily coloured clothes, and the Black Lisu, who wear 
only dark blue, unadorned garments. One sub-tribe of the Black 
Lisu live in the almost impenetrable canyon of the Upper Salween. 
Those are the remote and difficult people among whom Mr and Mrs 
John Kuhn, of the China Inland Mission, have chosen to live and 
labour. In the book under review, Mrs Kuhn has written of their 
experiences over a number of years, recording both heart-warming 
successes and saddening disappointments and failures. 

Mrs Kuhn has a vivid, rapid, rather colloquial style which gives 
the reader almost a photographic picture of the Lisu and their pre- 
carious habitat on the treacherous heights thousands of feet above 
the tumbling Salween. Her first chapter is rather too figurative and 
allegorical for the average reader, but makes the title significant, with 
the twofold meaning of ‘the Abyss’ and the assurance of Christian 
homes built above it. Like many other missionary writers she 
minimizes the hardships of the life she lives. She says very little 
about the almost total lack of contact with anything beyond their 
canyon. She passes lightly over the almost incredible difficulty of 
travel from one hamlet to another. She tells little about food problems 
and only once gives a picture of another missionary who spent one 
whole rainy season sloshing about her miserable hut in galoshes. 

On the other hand, Mrs Kuhn emphasizes how much prayer- 
groups in Britain and America have done to forward the work in 
Lisuland and with a kind of humble pride shows how the Church 
there is growing steadily on a sure foundation. Nests above the 
Abyss is well worth reading. 

L. F. M. 


How to Lead Moslems to Christ. By GEoRGE K. Harris. (London: 
China Inland Mission. 7s. 6d. (5s. to missionaries and missionary 
candidates) 1947.) For general background information about 
Islam, condensed in the form of a practical manual, this little book 
is exceedingly valuable. As Dr S. M. Zwemer has stated in the 
Foreword, it puts ‘into small compass what is most necessary to 
know or to avoid in our contact with Moslems’. 

Beginning with the recognition of the Bible as ‘Our Citadel of 
Truth’, the intrinsic worth of which ‘will ever rest in its contents 
and in the appeal which the Divine message therein, especially in 
the New Testament, makes to the mind and heart of man, (cf. 
Christianity Explained to Muslims, by L. Bevan Jones, p. 33), the 
author proceeds to a brief analysis of the Nicene Creed, the text of 
which om prints in both Chinese and English. Chapter III sets 
forth the ‘Contrasts’ between Islam and Christianity, and Chapter IV 
presents ‘Apparently Unbridgeable Chasms’. 

Five briefer chapters follow that appear to be the gist of committee 
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consideration and suggestions. The object is to state in brief outline 
numerous ‘pitfalls that must be avoided’ by anyone who would 
succeed in personal evangelism among Muslims. Confusion in the 
use of terms has frequently resulted in a lack of clearness; it is 
necessary to guard against both overstatements and understatements, 
and to be particularly careful about incorrect deductions. The 
author considers, for example, that it is a mistaken inference to think 
that the Siifis are nearer to Christians because they are more lax in 
the observance of Muslim outward ritual for, as he points out, 
‘every Moslem mystic order attempts to trace its origin back to one 
or more of the Companions of their Prophet, Muhammad. All 
orders at the very heart stress absolute allegiance to the Prophet of 
Islam’. 

Wise discrimination is needed, especially when a Christian friend 
undertakes to point out ethical shortcomings among Muslims, or 
the lack of progress in Islamic lands, or the educational backwardness 
of Muslims, or our western dislike of particular Muslim customs. 
Also the review in Chapter IX of the ‘Statements or Questions 
Commonly Raised by Moslems’ shows clearly the degree to which 
disciplined patience must be exercised when one is called upon to 
listen to much that is trivial and beside the point in the defence 
mechanism of present-day Islam. Nevertheless, these very questions 
may give a lead or opportunity for an interesting and effective 
message from the Bible. We are constantly to keep in mind a Muslim’s 
needs rather than his questions, and to meet those needs we require 
first of all ‘a thorough working knowledge of the Bible’. 

Like the Rev. L. Bevan Jones’s Christianity Explained to Muslims, 
this new book, written in China, forms a syllabus for further reading, 
conference and meditation. For this important purpose it can be 
pg recommended to missionaries in all Muslim lands, particularly 
in China. 


D. M. D. 











EDITORS’ NOTES 


J. Merve Davis, of the Congregational Church, U.S.A., will be 
well known to readers of the Review as a former Director of the 
Department of Industrial and Economic Research of the International 
Missionary Council. He has recently concluded a term of service 
with Agricultural Missions, Inc., New York. 





The Rev. A. J. Raskxer, D.D., of the Netherlands, is Principal 
of the Theological College, Batavia. 





The Rev. H. J. Harwoop, a missionary of the Methodist Church 
Department of Foreign Missions, U.S.A., is a Secretary of the 
Burma Christian Council. 





The Rev. Canon C. KENNETH SansBury, of the Church of 
England, formerly a missionary in Japan, is now Warden of Bishop’s 
Hostel, Lincoln. 





The Rev. J. T. Munpay, of the Universities’ Mission to Central 
Africa, is Priest-in-Charge of St George’s Church, Broken Hill, 
Northern Rhodesia. 


The Rev. ANGEL M. MerGAL, of Puerto Rico, is a missionary of 
the Northern Raptist Convention of the U.S.A., and a Professor at 
the Evangelical Seminary of Puerto Rico. 





The Rev. M. H. Harrison, Ph.D., is Principal of the United 
Theological College, Bangalore, India. 





The Rev. Laurence E. Browne, D.D., formerly on the staff of 
the Henry Martyn School for Islamic Studies, Aligarh, India, is 
now Professor of Theology in the University of Leeds. 





Reviews of books are by: the Rev. Dwicut M. Dona.pson, 
D.D., Ph.D., Principal of the Henry Martyn School, Aligarh; the 
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Rev. Murray T. Titus, also for long associated with the Hen 
Martyn School, and now with the Methodist Mission at Moradabad, 
India; the Rev. Marcus WarbD, of the Methodist Missionary Society, 
on the staff of the United Theological College, Bangalore; the 
Rev. GorpoNn Rupp, of the Methodist Church in Great Britain 
and on the staff of Richmond Theological College; J. H. OLDHAM, 
D.D., well known to readers of the Review as a former Editor and 
Secretary of the International Missionary Council; Sir FRED CLARKE, 
Litt.D., lately Professor of Education and Director of the Institute 
of Education in the University of London; Martin Wicurt, Assistant 
Director of Studies, Royal Institute of International Affairs, London; 
Pasteur PauL Conorp, Secretary General of the Reformed Church 
of France; A. D. Power, a member of the Society for Old Testament 
Studies; K. H. Tine, of China, a Secretary of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation; Miss Mitprep CaBLe, of the China Inland 
Mission, widely known as a traveller and writer, now Secretary for 
Women’s Work, British and Foreign Bible Society; KENNETH L. 
LitrLe, Ph.D., Lecturer in Anthropology, London School of 
Economics, at present lecturing at Fisk University, Nashville, 
U.S.A.; D. WESTERMANN, Ph.D., Professor of Linguistics, Univer- 
sity of Berlin; Mrs RutrH ENGWALL, in Congo with the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission; the Rev. JoHN 'T. Tucker, D.D., in 
Angola with the United Church of Canada, Secretary of the Alianga 
Evangélica de Angola; the Rev. A. G. Fraser, formerly Principal of 
Trinity College, Kandy, Ceylon, and of Achimota College, Gold 
Coast. 

Shorter notices are by: Mrs Lucy FisH MILLER, a China 
missionary of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the U.S.A., 
for many years Professor of English Literature, Hua Chung 
College ; and the Rev. Dr Dwicut M. DoNnaLpson (see above). 


The Ven. A. J. Appasamy, Archdeacon of Palamcottah, is writing 
a life of SabHU SUNDAR SINGH. He would be grateful to readers of 
this Review for personal recollections, reports of the addresses of 
Sadhu Sundar Singh, articles in magazines and the loan of letters 
(which would be copied and returned). He is specially concerned 
with the following questions: Who have been greatly influenced by 
Sundar Singh and what have they done? Was he only a passing 
fashion? What are the elements of permanent worth in his personality 
and teaching? What is his contribution to oecumenical Christianity? 


‘ Archdeacon Appasamy’s address is: Manorama, Palamcottah, 
ndia. 
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the co-operation of Miss Winifred V. Eisenberg (New York), Rev. J. 


Christy Wilson, D.D. (Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, | 
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geest), Rt Rev. Bishop Malmstrém (Viborg), Professor Dr M. Schlunk 
(Tiibingen), Rev. Robert Smith (Edinburgh). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary 
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Jahre Bauernmission in Siidafrika. Ed. 
Winfried Wickert. 396 pp. Hermanns- 
burg: Missionshandlung. 1949. 481. 
A centenary volume of the work of the 
Hermannsburg Mission in S. Africa. 


ll. Missionary Biography 


CHARLES FREER ANDREWS. A Narrative. 
With a Foreword by M. K. Gandhi. 
Bernasidas Chaturvedi and Marjorie 
Sykes. 334 pp. London: Allen and 
Unwin. 18s. and 10s. 1949. 482. 

A review is in preparation. 


Im ZEICHEN DES SIEGERS. Erlebnisberichte 
eines Sumatramissionars. Heinrich de 
Kleine. 67 pp. Wuppertal-Barmen : 
ene Missionsgesellschaft. 1949. 
453. 

A Sumatra missionary’s account of his 
experiences. 


JOHANNES EVANGELISTA GOSSNER : GLAUBE 


UND GEMEINDE. Walter Holsten. 432 
pp. Géttingen: Vandenhoek and 
Ruprecht. DM. 8.50. 1949. 483a. 


tLars SKREFSRUD OG GOSSNERMISJONEN. 
Olav Hodne. NOTM, 1949 (2), 97-107. 
484. 


lll. The Older Churches 


Wittram =Paton. Margaret Sinclair. 
272 pp. Portrait. London: S.C.M. 
Press. 158. 1949. 485. 


See review, p. 481. 


NEVILLE STuarRT TALBOT, 1879-1943. A 
Memoir. F. Brabant. 160 pp. 
Illus. London: S.C.M. Press. 8s. 6d. 
1949. 486. 

See review, p. 506. 

WINNINGTON-INGRAM: The biography 


of Arthur Foley Winnington-Ingram, 
Bishop of London, 1901-1939. S. C. 
Carpenter. 358 pp. Portrait. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 20s. 1949. 


Should be read for its record of evangelism 
in a great city and for its picture of an out- 
standing pastor among people. 

+THE REGENERATION OF Europe. W. A. 
Visser’t Hooft. Student World (Geneva), 
1949 (third quarter), 249-62. 488. 

tTHE Missionary RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
CuurcH IN GERMANY. Horst Symanov- 
ski. Ecumenical Review (Geneva), 1949 
(Summer), 417-23. 489. 
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+BaRON FRIEDRICH VON HUGEL AND HIS 
CONTRIBUTION TO RELIGIOUS PHILOSO- 
PHY. Clement C. J. Webb. Harvard 
Theological Review (Cambridge, Mass.), 
1949 (1), 1-18. 490. 


See also 575 (Netherlands Reformed 
Church and the Jews); 576 (Mission 
to Jews in Hungary). 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


Japan 


EDUCATION FOR A NEw Japan. Robert 
King Hall. xiv-+-503 pp. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. $6. London: 
Oxford University Press. 32s. 6d. 
1949. 491. 

A scholarly and comprehensive work 
showing the development of Japanese 
education during the Imperial régime and 
projection of a programme for the future. 


JAPAN’s Economy IN War AND RECON- 
STRUCTION. Jerome B. Cohen, with a 
foreword by Sir George Sansom. 
xix+545 pp. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press. $7.50. 1949. 492. 

Issued under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Secretariat, Inst. of Pacific relations. 
Carefully documented account of the 
economic development of Japan, 1937-49. 
It describes a remarkable experiment in 
planned industrial expansion prior to 1941, 
then continues with a survey of the war 
years. The last part deals with post-war 
problems to the latter part of 1948. 

Koxutar No Honci. Cardinal principles 
of the national entity of Japan. Trans- 
lated by John Owen Gauntlett, and 
edited with an introduction by Robert 
King Hall. viii+200 pp. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. $4. 
1949. 493. 

A unique expression of Japanese thought, 
originally published March 30, 1937. 
Banned by General MacArthur, the book 
is presented in translation for the first time. 
‘An official statement of internal policy, 
and by implication a prediction of inter- 
national policy.’ 

SHUsHIN : the ethics of a defeated nation. 
Robert King Hall. i 


xvi-+2. pp. 
N.Y.: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. $3.75. 


1949. 494. 

Analysis of the ethics teaching in Japanese 
schools previous to the second world war, 
as a background for the re-education of the 
Japanese people in the post-war world. 
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Japan Becins Acain. William C. Kerr. 
180 pp. Friendship Press. 
$1.50. 1949. 495. 


The prospects and opportunities for the 
Christian Church, against the background of 
Japan’s entry into a new era. 

Japan, ENEMy oR ALLY? W. Macmahon 
Ball, xii+244 pp. rev. & enl. ed. 
N. Y, John Day Co. $3. 1949. 496. 

Noi d for revised edition and American 
imprint. An Asia book, published under 
the joint auspices of the International 
secretariat, Institute of Pacific relations, 
and the Australian Institute of International 
Affairs. 

SONGS FROM THE LAND OF Dawn. Toyo- 
hiko Kagawa and other Japanese poets. 
Interpretations by Lois J. Erickson, 
decorations by Henry Y. Sugimoto. 
xvi+78 pp. N.Y.: Friendship Press. 
$2. 1949. 497. 

* Qut of the chaos comes music. Out of 
the darkness of a bereaved land comes the 


light of shining hope.’ These poems, 

divided into three sections, reveal the Japan 
of a sensitive people, lost behind newspaper 
headlines, whose answer to pain is beauty. 

+THe Universtry CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY 
IN JaPAN. Kyoko Takeda. Student 
World (Geneva), 1949 (third quarter), 
211-20. 498. 

tREPARATIONS FROM JAPAN. 
Reday. Far Eastern se. oseRry) 
1949 (June 29), 145-51. 499. 

+PRoBLEMS IN JAPAN’s Economic ReE- 
covery. Robert W. Barnett. Far 
Eastern Survey (N.Y.), 1949 (May 4), 
103-4. 500. 

tMuxwpen TO Peart Harsor: THE 
Forgicn Poxicies oF Japan. Joseph 
W. Ballantine. FA, 1949 (July), 651-64. 
Sal. 

See also 47 9a (Christianity i in Japan). 

Korea 

+#Korea: Present DiFFICULTIES AND 

Opportunities. Charles Hunt. EWR, 


1949 (July), 75-9. 502. 
fLanp Rerorm in SoutH Korea. C. 


Clyde Mitchell. PA, 1949 (June), 
144-54. 503. 
Chine 
MANCHURIA SINCE 1931. F. C. Jones. 
oyal 


viii+256 pp. Map. 
Institute of In 18s. 
1949. 504. 

A review is in preparation. 
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NEsTs ABOVE THE Apsyss. Isobel Kuhn. 
210 pp. Illus. End-paper map. 
London : China Inland Mission. 8s. 6d. 
1949. 505. 

See review, "p. 507. 

AGRICULTURE AND  INDUSTRIALIZATION, 
The adjustments that take place as an 
agricultural country is industrialized. 


Pei-kang Chang. xii+270 pp. Cam.- }} 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. $5. 1949. 506. 


A picture of the adjustments as they 
relate to China. 


THe Common Descent Group In CHINA 


AND ITS FUNCTIONS. Hsien Chin Hu. 
204 pp. N.Y.: Viking Fund. $2.50, 
1948. (Publications ¥ anthropology, 
No. 10.) 507. 

The organization of the tsu and its func- 
tions in Chinese society. 


Tue Famity REVOLUTION IN Mopern 
Cuina. Marion J. Levy, jun. xvi+ 
390 pp. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 


University Press. Issued in co-opera- 


tion with the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. $6. 1949. 508. 
A_ sociological study describing the 


traditional Chinese family and its character- 
istics and relationships which have been 
significant in the transition to the present 
industrial civilization. 


"| txmsrian, CuurcHES IN COMMUNIST 


ee C. Chao. Christianity and 
Crisis wn.) 1949 (June 27), 83-5. 
509. 


+Das ScHULWESEN IN CHINA MIT Bgson- 
DERER BERUCKSICHTIGUNG DES ma | 
VERHALTNISSE IN Norp-CHINA. 
Richard Arens, SVD. MR, 1949 «an, 
92-103. 510. 

+QUAKERS AND COMMUNISTS IN CHINA. 
Spencer Coxe. Far Eastern Survey 
(N.Y.), 1949 (June 29), 152-5. 571. 

¢Cuma’s AIS (Agricultural Industry 
Service)—A Point Four Pioneer. Carl 
E. Hopkins and Joseph E. Stepanek. 
Far Eastern Survey (N.Y.), 1949 (July 
13), 157-61. 512. 

+CHoIce IN Curmna. Nathan Leites and 
David N. Rowe. World Politics (Bur- 
lington, Vt), 1949 (Apr.), 277-307. 513. 

+Srrarecic Formosa. Russell H. Fifield 
Current History (Philadelphia, Pa.), 
1949 (Apr.), 217-20. 514. 

See also 595 (Religious Work in Mission 

Hospitals). 
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South-East Asia 
(Indo-China, Siam, Malaya, Indonesia) 


¢HicHER THEOLOGICAL TRAINING IN IN- 
ponesia. A, J. Rasker IRM, 1949 
(Oct.), 412-21. 515. 


| +KiRCHEN UND KIRCHE IN INDONESIEN. 


H. F. de Kleine. 
6-16. 5176. 


+CoNSCIENCE NATIONALE ET CATHOLIC- 
ISME EN INDoNEsIe. R. P. Hardaparmaka, 
S. J. Eglise Vivante (Louvain), 1949 
(1), §2-61. 527. 

+PRroBLEMS OF AGRICULTURE IN INDONESIA. 
E. de Vries. PA, 1949 (June), 130-43. 
518, 


tINDONESIA AND THE PROBLEM OF SOUTH- 
East Asta. H. J. van Mook. 
1949 (July), 561-75. 579. 


EMZ, 1949 (Juli), 


India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon 


Leap, KinpLy Licutr. Vincent Sheean. 
viiit+374 pp. N.Y.: Random House. 
$3.75. 1949. 520. 

A vivid portrayal of the meaning and 
power of Mahatma Gandhi's weapon of 
non-violence. 


MaHATMA GANDHI AND THE U.S.A. Ed. 


by Pasupuleti Gopala Krishnayya. 48 
pp. N.Y.: Orient and World Press. 
$1. 1949. 522. 


Comments and estimates of Mahatma 
Gandhi made by government officials, the 
press and the public at the time of his death. 

¢ArTiCLEs ON ADULT EDUCATION AND 
Lireracy CAMPAIGNS IN RELATION TO 
THE CHALLENGE OF INDIA AND PAKISTAN 
To-pay. NCCR, 1949 (June-July), 
whole number. 522. 

¢THe History or Is_am IN Inp1, III. 
James D. Brown. MW, 1949 (July), 
179-94. 523. 

tA Decape or Lasour LEGISLATION IN 
INDIA, 1937-1948. International Labour 
Review (Geneva), 1949 (Apr.), 394-424, 
(May) 507-36. 524. 

+TuHe Economic Prospect For INDIA. 
D. R. Gadgil. PA, 1949 (June), 115-29. 
525. 

tl er Frit INpreN. Poul Lange. NMT, 
1949 (Mar.), 10-18. 526. 

tinpia as A Wor~p Power. An Indian 
Official. FA, 1949 (July), 540-50. 527 

tinpia: Tria. Bacance. TT. Walter 
Wallbank. Current History (Phila- 
delphia, Pa.), 1949 (Apr.), 203-9. 528. 
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tINDIA AND Pakistan. Phillips Talbot. 
FPR, 1949 (June 15), whole number. 
529. 


+THe Kasumir Conriict (continued). 
Alice Thorner. Middle East Yournal 
(Washington, D.C.), 1949 (Apr.), 164-80. 
530. 

+tKasHMIR AND HYDERABAD. 
Talbot. World Politics (Burlin 
1949 (Apr.), 321-32. 531. 

+TECHNICAL Services ASSOCIATION — 
PakIsTAN. Alice M. Macleod. EWR, 
1949 (July), 88-90. 532. 

See also ¢82 (C. F. Andrews); 606 
(Christianity and Burman Buddhists). 


Phillips 
on, Vt), 


Central Asia 


Go.pEen Doorway To T1BetT. Nicol Smith. 
Illus. 288 pp. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill. $3.75. 1949. 533. 

A vivid description of people and country, 
of hazardous advenseres on an exploratory 
trip into Western Tibet. 

+PRoBLEMs OF EcoONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
IN AFGHANISTAN. Peter G. Franck. 
Middle East Journal (Washington, D.C.), 
1949 (July), 293-314. 534. 


The Near East and North Africa 
A History oF PALESTINE FROM A.D. 135 


TO Mopern Times. James Parkes. 
London : Gollancz. 21s. 1949. 
535. 


A significant source book for the Christian 
approach to the Jew. 


ISLAM IN THE SUDAN. J. Spencer Triming- 


ham. x+280 pp. Map. London: 
Oxford University Press. 21s. 1949. 
536. 


A review is in preparation. 


+PEACE AND REFUGEES IN THE MIDDLE 
East. W. de St Aubin. Middle East 
Journal (Washington, D.C.), 1949 (July), 
249-59. 537. 

tTHe Essence or ARAB CIVILIZATION. 
Costi K. Zurayk. Middle East Journal 
(Seshingien, -C.), 1949 (Apr.), 125-39. 
536. 


tAGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 
AND MANPOWER IN IRAN. International 
Labour Review (Geneva), 1949 (May), 
550-62. 539. 

tLivinc STANDARDS IN Rurat_ IRAN. 
rate J. Hayden. Middle East Yournal 
(Washington, D.C.), 1949 (Apr.), 140-50. 
540. 
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+THe Lasor Movement 1n_ Ecypt.| THe Gani Riruat or Nupe: A study in 
William J. Handley. Middle East\| social symbiosis. S. F. Nadel. Africa 
Journal (Washington, D.C.), 1949 (July), (London), 1949 (July), 177-86. 552. 
277-92. 54I. +WitcucraFt IN Boroso. John D. 


TEL-MANAYEL VILLAGE RECONSTRUCTION 
EXPERIMENT. Ahmed Hussein. Quar- 
terly Bulletin of Fundamental Education 
(Paris), 1949 (Apr.), 3-9. 542. 

+THE VILLAGE IN THE NATIONAL LIFE OF 
Lespanon. Afif I. Tannous. Middle 
East Journal (Washington, D.C.), 1949 
(Apr.), 151-63. 543. 

+INDEPENDENT SYRIA 





AND LEBANON. 


George Kirk. Royal Central Asian 
Journal (London), 1948 (July—Oct.), 
259-72. 544. 


+tAN ETHIOPIAN ARGOT OF PEOPLE Pos- 
SESSED BY A Spirit. Wolf Leslau. 
Africa (London), 1949 (July), 204-12. 
545. 

+WomMaAN OF THE DesERT. Martha Wall. 
MW, 1949 (July), 173-8. 546. 


Africa (General) 


Lanp Ho.pinc AND Lanp Usace. W. 
Allan and others. 192 pp. London: 
Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. 1949. 
547. 

Rhodes-Livingstone Papers, No. 14. 

See also 623 (African Mandates). 


West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the East and Central Sudan) 


TALKING Drums oF ArFrica. John F. 
Carrington. 96 pp. Illus. London: 
Carey Kingsgate Press. 5s. 1949. 548. 


See review, p. 503. 
CHRISTUS AUF DER SKLAVENKUSTE. Bilder 
aus hundert Jahren deutscher Missions- 
arbeit in Afrika. Paul Wiegribe. 63 pp. 
Hamburg: Rich und Heidrich Evang. 
Verlag. 1947. 549. 
Centenary volume on German mission 
work in W. Africa. 
West AFRICAN RELIGION. Illustrated 
from the Beliefs and Practices of the 
Yoruba, Ewe, Akan, and Kindred Peoples. 


Geoffrey Parrinder. xii-+223 pp. Map. 
London: Epworth Press. tos. 6d. 
1949. 550. 


A review is in preparation. 
MISSION PHILAFRICAINE EN ANGOLA, 1897- 
1947. Henri Monnier. 60 pp. Lau- 
sanne : Mission Philafricaine en Angola. 
Is. 1947. 551. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


HEADMAN’s ENTERPRISE. 


+A CENTRAL AFRICAN 


+ADDENDUM TO THE *ILA-SPEAKING PEOPLE 


+THE GOVERNMENT TEACHER TRAINING 


Viccars. Africa (London), 1949 (July), 
220-9. 553. 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Fuba rivers) 
An Unexpected 
Page in Central African History. ‘Trans- 
lated and edited with a preface by 
Cullen Young from the Cewa original 


by Samuel Y. Ntara. 214 pp. Illus, 
Map. London: Lutterworth Press, 
78. 6d. 1949. 554. 


A review is in preparation. 
QUESTION OF } 
Morais. J. T. Munday. IRM, 1949 
(Oct.), 443-8. 555. 


OF NORTHERN RuHopesia. Edwin W., 
Smith. African Studies (Johannesburg), 
Part I, 1949 (Mar.), 1-9; Part II 
(June), 53-61. 556. 


CENTRE, MwANzA, TANGANYIKA. E. M. 
Mundy. Oversea Education (London), 
1949 (Apr.), 872-6. 557. 





South Africa 
(South of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 


GOLD AND THE GOSPEL IN MASHONALAND, 
1888. Being the Journals of: 1. The 
Mashonaland Mission of Bishop Knight- 
Bruce. 2. The Concession Journey of 
Charles Dunell Rudd. ix+246 pp. 
Illus. Maps. London: Chatto and 
Windus. 25s. 1949. 558. 

Oppenheim series No. 4. A review is in 
preparation. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION OF ENQUIRY 


INTO Riots in Durpan. Issued by 
Authority. 22 pp. U.G. 36-49. 
Obtainable Pretoria: Government 
Printer. 2s. 1949. 559. 


+Some AsPECTs OF INTER-RACIAL MARRIAGE 
IN SoutH AFRICA, 1925-46. Africa 
(London), 1949 (July), 187-203. 560. 

+Die SoziaLe MuIsSIONSARBEIT DES FR. 
BERNHARD Huss, CMM, IN SUDAFRIKA. 
-™ Respondek. MR, 1949 (II), 81-91. 
561, 


America and the West Indies 
Tue Necro HANDBOOK, 1949. Edited by 





A review is in preparation. 


Florence Murray. ix+368 pp. N.Y.: 
Macmillan. $5. 1949. 562. 








The 
publist 
tive in! 
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id mn The fourth edition, and in future to be A noted anthropologist’s study of the 
Africa published biennially. The latest authorita- Australian policy for the economic and 
52. tive information available on the American social development of the area, very relevant 
a Negro. to the reconstruction and relationships 
July), Tuey Came Here First: Tue Epic issues now under discussion. 
OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN. D’Arcy | THE KALINGAS, THEIR INSTITUTIONS AND 
McNickle. 325 pp. Philadelphia and| Custom Law. R. F. Barton, with an 
N.Y.: Lippincott. $3.75. 1949. 563.| introduction by E. Adamson Hoebel. 
ers) | A book in The Peoples of America series, xu-+275 pp. Chicago: University of 
ected portraying for the first time the whole Chicago Press. $4. 1949. 570. 
P story of the American Indian in the new ‘ Narrative analysis of Kalinga culture, 





by world. combined with a rich store of case histories 
vigind Saint AMONG THE HuRoNS: THE LIFE of Kalinga legal actions.’ Published post- 
Tilus or JEAN DE Brépeur. Francis Xavier} v™ously. 

Press. Talbot, S.J. 351 pp. N.Y.: Harpers.|'THe Corat Sea. Alan Villiers. 310 pp. 
: $3.75. 1949. 564. N.Y. : McGraw-Hill. $4. 1949. 571. 
The life and civilization of the Hurons Adventure and exploration in one of the 
vividly portrayed as the background for the least known but most dangerous areas of the 

N OF life o heir leader, Jean de Brébeuf. world. 

» 1949 


Tue PuesLo INDIANS OF New Mexico :| {PHILIPPINE FINANCIAL POLiciEs. James 
Tuer Lanp, Economy anp CIVIL J. Halsema. Far Eastern Survey (N.Y.), 

PEOPLE OrcANIzATION. S. D. Aberle. 93 pp.| 1949 (May 4), 97-102. 572. 

a W. Menosha, Wis.: American Anthropo-|+Pyiipping LABOR PROBLEMS AND 

esburg). pom Association. — $1.35. 1948.|  Poxicies. Leo C. Stine. Far Eastern 

(American Anthropologist, v. 50, Oct. Survey (N.Y.), 1949 (July 13), 162-7. 

1948, no. 4, pt. 2; Memoir number, 573. ' 

RAINING 70.) 565. 

EM. This study of present-day conditions of The Jews 


a sector of Pueblo culture describes the ‘ r 
~ndon), civil organizations of the village—the tJewry, JupaisM, IsrakL. James W. 


forces from within and outside which have| Parkes. Congregational Quarterly (Lon- 
influenced its development. Contains a don), 1949 (July), 218-26. 574. 











. location map. +Dize NIEDERLANDISCHE REFORMIERTE 
viet) | te Boewvan Count: Cotomsia,| KircHE uND pas GEsPRACH MIT ISRAEL. 
NALAND,} Ecuapor, VENEZUELA. William Russell.| J. H. Grolle. Judaica (Ziirich), 1949 

1. The} xii+308 pp. N.Y.: Coward-McCann.| (1 Juni), 104-16. 575. 

—_a $4. 1949. 566. ¢Dre PRoBLEME DER EVANGELISCHEN 
urney _ Inthe Invitation to Travel series; describ- JUDENMISSION IN UNGARN NACH 1944. 
246 Pp. ing the three countries freed from Spanish Emerich Kadar. Judaica (Ziirich), 1949 
atto and tule by Simon Bolivar. Fullofhumaninterest] (; Juni), 117-29. 576. 

pictures and recent information. 7 5 
view is it | PARAGUAY, AN INFORMAL History. Harris Other Fields 


Gaylord Warren. xii+393 pp. Norman: 
Enquiry University of Oklahoma Press. $5. 
sued by} 1949. 567. 


Eskimos. Photographs and text by 
Gontran de Poncins. 105 pp. N.Y.: 


Hastings House. $5. 1949. 577. 

36-49. A synthetic approach to the social, Noted particularly for the fine series of 

vernment olitical and economic factors of Paraguay’s| photographs in black and white. 

story since 1536. 
Viarriact | TEVANGELICAL Work 1N Puerto Rico. Fields (General) 
Africa Angel M. Mergal. IRM, 1949 (Oct.),|CoLtontaL Poricy aNpD Practice. A 
3. 560. 449-52. 568. comparative study of Burma and Nether- 
DES FR lands India. J. ha rope oo et 
568 pp. Map. mdon: Cambridge 
DD ye The Pacific Islands University Press. 36s. N.Y.: Mac- 
. (including British New Guinea and millan (in co-operation with IPR). 
Philippines) $7.50. 1948. 578. 

ndies AusTraALia In New Guinea. L. P. Mair. A penetrative study of the good and the 


: ‘ 3 bad in two contrasting systems, and of their 

Edited by Foreword by Lord Hailey. XVill + potential value as preparation for the in- 

p. N.Y.: 238 pp. Illus. London: Christophers.| dependence on which 
18s. 


1948. 569 embarked. 








oth areas have now 
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MOVEMENT TO 1925. B. Nicolaevsky. 
Far Eastern Quarterly (Ithaca, N.Y.), 
1949 (May), 259-95. 579. 


V. Works of Reference 


Worip CurisTiAN HANpDBOOK. Edited 
by Kenneth G. Grubb and E. J. Bingle. 
xv+405 pp. London: World Dominion 
Press. 218. 1949. 580. 

A review is in preparation. 


VI. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 


AUF DEM WEGE ZU EINER DEFINITION 
DER MiIssSIONSTATIGKEIT. P. Andreas 
Seumois, O.M.I., iibers. von Joseph 
Peters. 64 pp. Mitinchen Gladbach : 
B. Kiihlen. 1948. 587. 

Important contribution to discussion on 
theory of missions. 

+MIsSIONARY STRATEGY AND THE RURAL 
CuurcH. J. Merle Davis. IRM, 1949 
(Oct.), 401-11. 582. 

+tLa Musson, CREATRICE D’EGLISES 
* INDIGENEs ’. Roux. Journal des 
Missions Evangéliques (Paris), 1949 
(mars-avril), 99-108. 583. 

Die KircHen unp pie WELT. Die 
missions- und _religionswissenschaft- 
liche Literatur der letzten Jahre. Walter 
Holsten. Verkiindigung und Forschung, 
Theol. Fahresbericht, 1947-48 (Min- 
chen), 1949 (1 u. 2), 1-36. 584. 

{UNITED STRATEGY IN CHRISTIAN MIssIONs 
—Tue Next Strep, Henry P. Van 
Dusen. Theology To-day (Princeton, 
N.J.), 1949 (July), 217-23. 585. 

AN APPROACH FOR CHRISTIAN Missions. 
J. E. Skoglund. Religion in Life (N.Y.), 
1949 (Summer), 409-17. 586. 

+tHvorror Misjon? Johannes Smemo. 
NOTM, 1949 (2), 69-74. 587. 
+MISSION IN DER Krise. J. C. Hoekendijk. 
EMZ, 1949 (Mai), 1~7. 588. 
tJunce KIRCHE ALS DIENENDE KIRCHE. 
J. C. Hoekendijk. EMZ, 1949 (Juli), 
1-5. 589. 
tDEN UNcE SL&GT 0G MISSIONSKALDET. 
Axel Malmstreém. NMT, 1949 (June), 
g8-110. 590. 


TER vi ENpNuU ProneRMISSION? Erik W. 
NMT, 1949 (June), 82-97. 


Nielsen. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


+Russia, JAPAN, AND THE PAN-ASIATIC 


7ER Mission Orpets FORKYNDELSE ALENE? 
N. J. Rald. NMT (Mar.), 19-26. 592. 


“~“ 


VII. Training and Qualifications 
of Missionaries. 

+DeR MIssIONAR DER ZUKUNFT. Th. 
Mueller-Krueger. EMZ, 1949 (Mai), 
7-16. 593. 

+MISJONAEREN SOM KULTURFORSKER. Kjell 
Falck. NOTM, 1949 (2), 75-96. 594. 


Vill. Missionary Methods 
Medical 


tSurRvey oF ReLicious WorK IN Mission 
Hospitats, II. James C. N. Chen. 
Bulletin of the Council on Christian 
Medical Work (Shanghai), 1949 (Apr.), 
62-75. 595. 

Rural 


Tue Science oF RELATIONSHIPS, III. 
Report of a conference on rural life at 
home and overseas held at High Leigh, 
Hoddesdon, Herts, Jan. 11-14, 10949. 


64 pp. M. House, Salisbury Sq., 
London: Rural Life at Home and 
Overseas. 2s. 1949. 596. 


Contains the reports of the commissions 
in which the conference worked, the report 
of plans for a rural life institute and the 
addresses delivered at the general sessions. 
See also 582 (Mission Strategy and Rural 
Church). 


Bible Translation and Distribution 
Tue Brisce in Basic ENGLISH. QI0 pp. 
London ; Cambridge University Press, 
in association with Evans Bros. 12s. 6d. 
and 8s. 6d. 1949. 597. 

See review, p. 492. 


IX. The Younger Churches 
+Dre1 JUNGE KIRCHEN IM UMBRUCH DER 
ZEITEN. Hermann Witschi. EMM, 
1949 (Mai), 81-7; (Juli), 112-17. 598. 
+UNGER KirRKER—I VeEKsT OG KnRISE. 
O. G. Myklebust. NOTM, 1949 (2), 
108-16. 599. 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 
THe WHOLENESS OF THE CHURCH. Oliver 


Tomkins. 125 pp. London: S.C.M 
Press. 5s. 1949. 600. 





591. 





See review, p. 491. 
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WorLD CuristiaN COMMUNITY IN ACTION: 
The story of world war II and orphaned 
missions. Kenneth S. Latourette and 
W. Richey Hogg. 44 pp. N.Y. and 
London : International Missionary 
Council. 20 cents. 1s. 1949. 6or. 

A presentation of the continuing challenge 
to inter-church aid on behalf of Wiech and 
German missions. 

tEsprit OECUMENIQUE ET Esprit MissIon- 
NAIRE. Maurice Villain, S.M. Eglise 
meee (Louvain), 1949 (1), 114-20. 

02. 


+Z1NzENDORFs BEITRAG ZUR OKUMENISCHEN 
Frace. Heinz Motel. EMM, 1949 
(Mai), 71-80 ; (Juli), 99-111. 603. 

OKUMENISCHER DIENST IN DER MISSION. 
Ein neues Blatt in der Kirchengeschichte. 
Hans-Werner Gensichen. EMZ, 1949 
(Juli), 16-23. 604. 


Xi. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of Primitive Peoples 


AUFRISS DES PYGMAISCHEN GOTTESGLAU- 
BENS. Aus der Religion der afrikanischen 


P aien. P. Paul Schebesta, SVD. 
ME snes (II), 120-31. 605. 
See also 550 (W. African Religion). 


Buddhism 


tTHE Way oF SALVATION AND THE 
BurRMAN Buppuist. H. J. Harwood. 
IRM, 1949 (Oct.), 422-31. 606. 


islam 


FREE WILL AND PREDESTINATION IN EARLY 
IsLamM. W. Montgomery Watt. x-+ 
one pp. London: Luzac. 15s. 1949. 

07. 


A review is in preparation. 
+WuirHer IsLAM AND CHRISTIANITY ? 
Eric E. Bishop. EWR, 1949 (Jan.), 
29-32. 608 
+THe RELIGIOUS AND POoLiTicaL DEVELOP- 
MENT OF MuHamMapb. II. E. Hammer- 
sesienh. MW, 1949 (July), 195-207. 
09. 
+TuHeE Sects AND IsLaM. William Thom- 
son. MW, 1949 (July), 208-22. 670. 


See also 523 (Islam in India). 


Judaism 


JODISCH-CHRISTLICHES RELIGIONSGESPRACH 
IN NEUNZEHN JAHRHUNDERTEN. Hans 
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Joachim Schoeps. 158 pp. Frankfurt 
am M: Atharva-Verlag. 1949. 671. 


Second edition with an additional chapter 
on the disputation between Isaac Orobio 
and Philip of Limborch. Review of the 
first edition (1937) in IRM, 1938 (April), 
pp. 282 f. 

+TuHe Manirest SPLENDOUR OF GoD. 
H. H. Rowley. Congregational Quarterly 
(London), 1949 (July), 248-64. 612. 

+Was Bepeutet ‘ IsraeL Gotres’? Gott- 
lob Schrenk. Judaica (Ziirich), 1949 
(1 Juni), 81-94. 673. 

+KyrKAN’ ocH IsraEL. Birger Pernow. 
NMT, 1949 (Mar.), 41-54. 674. 

See also 574 (Jewry, Judaism, Israel). 


General 


RELIGION AND CuLTurE. Gifford Lectures 
delivered in the University of Edinburgh, 
in the year 1947. Christopher Dawson. 
225 pp. London: Sheed and Ward. 
tos. 6d. 1948. 675. 

A significant contribution to the com- 
parative study of religion, tracing the 
religious basis inherent in widely varied 
social structures. Richly suggestive for the 
understanding of non-Christian communities, 

Le Mystere DE L’AVENT. Jean Daniélou. 
207 pp. Paris: Editions du Seuil. 
1948. 6176. 

See review, p. 475. 


Man’s RELIGION. John B. Noss. xi+ 
812 pp. Macmillan. $4.50. 
1949. 617. 

A well-documented new introduction to 
the world’s religions and man’s faiths. 

THESE ALSO BetteveE. A study of modern 
American cults and minority religious 


movements. Charles Samuel Braden. 
xv+491 pp. N.Y.: Macmillan. $6. 
1949. 6178. 

A thorough-going study of thirteen 


groups, based upon material and information 
which the author sought personally from 
the founders, contemporary leaders or 
individual members. 

+THE CHRISTIAN APOLOGETIC AND THE 
CLAIMS OF THE NON-CHRISTIAN RELI- 
GIONS IN REGARD TO REVELATION. 
M. H. Harrison. IRM, 1949 (Oct.), 
453-62. 679. 

+THE RELIGION OF THE WORLD IN A.D. 
3000. . E. Browne. IRM, 1949 
(Oct.), 463-8. 620. 

UNIVERSALITAT UND Rexicion. B. Vrok- 


lage, SVD. MR, 1949 (II), 103-20. 
6ar. 
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Xl. Social and Political 
Relations of Missions 


COMMUNISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 
Butler and C. Devanesen. 
Madras: C.L.S. for India. 
1949. 622, 

A valuable contribution to the frequently 
reiterated challenge to Christians to study 
and understand Communism. 

THe AFRICAN MANDATES IN WoRrRLD 
Pouitics. Rayford W. Logan. x-+ 
220 pp. Washington, D.C.: Publi 
Affairs Press. $4. 1948. 623. 

A thorough development of Germany’s 
demands for the return of her African 
colonies, from the period of world war I 
through the proposal of a new Monroe 
Doctrine for Africa. 

+THE Worip CounciIL oF CHURCHES AND 
THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN East AND WEST. 
W. A. Visser’t Hooft. Christianity and 
Crisis(N.Y.), 1949 (July 25),98-103. 624. 

+THE CHURCH BETWEEN East AND WEST. 
Emil Brunner. Congregational Quarterly 
(London), 1949 (July), 204-17. 625. 

tHuman RicuTs AND RELicious LIBERTY. 
Charles Malik. Ecumenical Review 
(Geneva), 1949 (Summer), 404-9. 626. 


+THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE I.L.O. To 
Peace. Edward Phelan. Jnternational 
Labour Review (Geneva), 1949 (June), 
607-32. 627. 


i 


82 pp. 
14 As. 


Xill. Hortatory and Practical 


With Him In His Temprarions. 
stance E. Padwick. 220 pp. London: 
Sheldon Press. 4s. 1949. 628. 

A review is in preparation. 


Con- 


ABBREVIATION OF 


=Chinese Recorder 

=Evangelisches Missions-Magazin 

=Evangelische Missions-Zeitschrift 

=East and West Review 

= Foreign Affairs 

=Foreign Policy Reports 

=International Review of Missions 

=¥Fapan Christian Quarterly 

= Mtssionswissenschaft und Religions- 
wissenschaft 

= Muslim World 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


+THE Savinc Work OF THE TRIUNE Gop, 
Lewis Sperry Chafer. Bibliotheca Sacra 


| (Dallas, Texas), 1948 (July—Sept.), 261- 


85 ; (Oct.—-Dec.), 387-403 ; 1949 (Jan.- 
Mar.), 5-26; (Apr.—June), 133-48. 
(Concluded.) 629. 


tLe Sarnt-Esprit &£T LA PREDICATION, 
Francis Baudraz. Revue de Théologie 
et de Philosophie (Lausanne), 1949 
(avr.—juin), 49-64. 630. 

+A MessaGE TO MINISTERS ABOUT THE 
COMMUNICATION OF THE GOSPEL, 
Daniel T. Jenkins. Theology To-day 


(Princeton, N.J.), 1949 (July), 174-88. 
631. 


XIV. New Missionary and 
other Magazines 


Tue Daystar. A new theological quar- 
terly. Edited by the Rev. C. Kingsley 
Williams, 12 Tower Park, Fowey, 
Cornwall. No.1. July 1949. London: 
U.S.C.L. and S.P.C.K, under the 
auspices of the International Com- 
mittee on Christian Literature for 
Africa. 6d. 632. 


EcLisE VIvANTE. Louvain, Belgique: 
28 rue des Joyeuses Entrées. Quarterly. 
Tome I, No. I, 1949. 633. 

Periodical of the (Roman Catholic) 
Société des Auxiliares des Missions, replacing 
the review SAM. 


QUARTERLY BULLETIN OF FUNDAMENTAL 
EpucaTion. Vol. I, No. 1: January 
1949. Paris: United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion. 634. 





MAGAZINE TITLES 

NCCR =National Christian Council Review 
(India) 

=Nordisk Missions-Tidsskrift 

=Norsk Tidsskrift for Misjon 

=Pacific Affairs 

= Svensk Missionstidskrift 

= Tijdschrift voor Zending 
Mededeelingen 

= World Dominion 

=Zeitschrift fiir Missionskunde und 





WD 
ZMR 





Religionswissenschaft 


When other magazines are referred to, the full title is given. 


When readers cannot secure listed books published in foreign countries, application may be made, 


for those published 


in North America, to the Publications Department, International Missionary 


Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and for those published in Great Britain, to the 
Edinburgh House Press, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1. 
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INDEX TO VOLUME XXXVIII (1949) 


The For! of articles are printed in small capitals. For name of authors, see page 528. 


or books 


reviewed, with their authors, see page 526. Pages 1-144 are in the January 


issue ; pages 145-272 in April ; pages 273-400 in July ; pages 401-528 in October. 


ADVANCE PROGRAMME FOR NorTH AMERICA, 
_ THE, 335-40. 
ica-—— 

East and Central: E. African Literature 
Bureau, 47-8; ground-nuts scheme, 
45-6; Kenya, 47; moral questions, 
443-8 ; N. Rhodesia, 45, 46, 47, 48, 


443°8 5 Nyasaland, 46, 47; 
odesia, 
473 Uganda, 


Tanganyika, 45, 46, 
45, 47; Zanzibar, 46, 


Se Dans la grande ile et™au 
bord du Zambéze (Roux), 242-4; 
general: International Committee on 
Christian Literature, 41 ; % marriage 
and family life research, 6 

book reviews : Planting of “Christianity 
in Africa, Vol. I (Groves), 360-2 ; 
Problems of African development, 
part II (Batten), 129; To-morrow’s 
continent (Penn and Street), 254-7. 

South: Christian Council, 49-50, 275, 
279, 302-3 ; Church, 49-50, 156-64, 
274-5, 279, 290-1, 301-3 ; education, 
49, 292-3, 300; medical work, 49; 
non-European affairs, 48-9, 51, 276-9, 
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International Missionary Council.—Plans are going actively forward 
for the Christian Conference on Eastern Asia to be held, under the joint 
auspices of the International Missionary Council and the World Council 
of Churches, at Wattana Wittaya Academy, Bangkok, Thailand, from 
December 4th to 11th next, on the subject of the Christian Church in changing 
Eastern Asia. The conference is to be composed of 65 people, 45 of them 
delegates to be appointed by the National Christian Councils ‘ after con- 
sultation with the member churches of the World Council of Churches’. 
Since assuming responsibility at the New Year as Executive Secretary for 
the conference, Dr 8. C. Lzuna, of China, who has his headquarters in Hong- 
kong, has visited Thailand, Malaya, Indonesia and the Philippines, for con- 
sultations with groups preparing for the conference. Dr Ragan B. ManiKam, 
of India, Chairman of the IMC/WCC joint commission on Eastern Asia, is 
engaged in his own country in preparations for the conference and has also 
visited Ceylon in that connexion. 

The Rev. Dr Jonn A. Mackay, Chairman of the IMC, and the Rev. C. W. 
Ranson, General Secretary, visited Britain to attend a joint meeting of the 
International Missionary Council and the World Council of Churches in 
Oxford, July 2nd to 4th, the executive committee of the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs, also held in Oxford, July 4th to 6th, and 
the meeting of the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches, 
which opened, in Chichester, on July 9th. 

The Rev. Norman GoopDALtL returned from a visit to the United States, 
where he had attended the meeting of the International Conference of 
Congregational Churches, in time to attend the later sessions of the Central 
Committee in Chichester. 

The Rev. Dr Jonn A. Mackay and the Rev. Dr J. W. Decker took part 
in the Latin American Evangelical Conference held in Buenos Aires, July 18th 
- to 30th. 

The Rev. Norman Goopatt and Miss B. D. Gipson went to Hermanns- 
burg, Germany, in July for the meeting of the German Missionary Council. 

With the retirement of Miss Grsson from office in September a long and 
outstanding period of service with the I.M.C. comes to an end. Miss Gibson 
has been more especially concerned with the Council’s relationships with the 
missionary societies of the Continent of Europe and with matters relating to 
Africa, Her colleagues anticipate, however, that they will continue to benefit 
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from Miss Gibson’s wide knowledge and experience, through the contact 
which it is hoped she will continue to maintain from her home in Scotland. 

The I.M.C. announces with pleasure the appointment of two officers: 
Miss Girona M. Wysner, a Secretary of the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America with special responsibility for Muslim affairs and for Christian 
literature, is to become a Secretary of the Council. Dr Gotz HepEnguist, 
of Sweden, now on the staff of the World Council of Churches in Geneva, is 
to share with Dr Conrap Horrman from January 1950 in the direction of 
the work of the International Committee on the Christian Approach to the 
Jews, which is constantly increasing in scope, and in due course is to succeed 
Dr Horrman in the office of Director. 

The International Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews held 
a conference at New College, Edinburgh, on the invitation of the Jewish 
Mission Committee of the Church of Scotland from June 13th to 18th. The 
widely representative character of the conference, with delegates from areas 
in which the challenge and the need of the Jews are particularly urgent— 
such as Palestine, North America, and the Continent of Europe—made the 
discussion conspicuously vivid and relevant; and strong pressure was 
apparent for still further effort to bring the Mission to the Jews into a more 
central place in the whole field of Christian evangelism. 

The International Committee on Christian Literature for Africa announces 
the appearance of the first issue of the Daystar (price 6d.), a new theological 
quarterly, designed acreaeny | for African ministers and published, under the 
auspices of the Committee, by the SPCK and the USCL. The Editor is the 
Rev. C. Kinestey WILLIAMs. 


Religious Liberty.—A feature of the meeting of the Central Committee 
of the World Council of Churches which took place at Chichester, England, 
in July last, was the statement issued on religious liberty. Speaking at a 
time when the Christian Church is faced in a number of countries with grave 
threats to its freedom, the Committee expressed itself as ‘deeply disturbed 
by the increasing hindrances which many of its member churches encounter 
in giving their witness to Jesus Christ’. The statement recognized the 
churches’ share in ‘ the blame for the resentments among the underprivileged 
masses of the world, since their own efforts to realize the brotherhood of men 
have been so weak’. But it challenges in forthright fashion the totalitarian 
method and doctrine, with their sanction of ‘ the use of all manner of means 
to overthrow all other views and ways of life’. It reminds men and women 
of the fact that ‘a peaceful and stable order can only be built on foundations 
of righteousness, of right relations between man and God and between man 
and man’, and urges the churches ‘to bear clear corporate witness to the 
truth in Christ and their ministers to continue to preach the whole Gospel ’. 


Japan.—The National Christian Council of Japan met in June, with an 
attendance of 68 members, from the Kyodan, the Nippon Sei Kokwai, the 
Lutherans, the Baptists, the Nazarenes, the Y.M.C.A, the Y.W.C.A, together 
with Dr Kagawa, Dr R. E. DirrenporFer, Dr Axutine and Dr Imatzumt. 
Of the total number present, one quarter were missionaries, Bishop YasHIRO, 
of the Nippon Sei Kokwai, was elected chairman, 
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Much thought was given to the question of the more adequate provision 
of Christian literature, planning for which was also carried further by a series 
of local conferences, a ‘ preliminary ’ conference at Tokyo and finally a con- 
ference on a national scale held at Hakone hot-spring, June 27th to 29th. 
The Tokyo meeting recommended, for consideration at the national gathering, 
a campaign to distribute ten million Bibles by house-to-house visitation ; the 
publication and distribution of a million copies of the Hymnal and the forma- 
tion of a special Hymnal committee; the translation and publication of a 
Japanese edition of Professor M. SEaRLE Batzs’s Religious Liberty ; recogni- 
tion of the urgent need for Bible commentaries; the securing of copyright 
facilities to translate and publish the American Revised Standard Bible. 
At the Hakone conference close attention was given to the reports and 
surveys submitted from the preliminary gatherings, more especially with a 
view to advancing into fields not yet served. The conference recommended 
the National Christian Council to form a commission on literacy work, to 
organize a Council of Christian Publishers and of Christian writers, and to 
appoint a committee on research work. 

The needs of Japan in the matter of Christian literature are further 
confirmed by Dr GLENN WaGner, Foreign Secretary of the Pocket Testament 
League, New York, recently returned to the United States, after an intensive 
campaign of Gospel and tract distribution in Japan, ‘in preparation for the 
nation-wide Scripture distribution campaign called for by General 
MacArtHur’. Dr WaGner reports ‘an extraordinary response from the 
Japanese people, and particularly the college students, whom the Com- 
munists are making prodigious efforts to win over’. Instances of this response 
are given: ‘4000 Nippon University Law School students in two meetings 
lasting from 1.30 to 9.30 p.m., with 200 staying to the after-meeting.’ ‘ At 
Japan Woman’s University 1500 attended, with 150 in the after-meeting. 
The next day at Meiji University we had 2500, with 60 in the after-meeting. 
We have been invited back by all of these schools.’ 


India and Pakistan.—The concern of Christian forces in India and 
Pakistan with the problem of illiteracy is apparent in the National Christian 
Council Review (June-July, 1949), the whole of which is devoted to this 
subject in its many branches. The Editors are to be congratulated on the 
prominence which they have given to a matter of vital significance to the 
welfare of India and Pakistan. 

The recently formed West Pakistan Christian Council is now acting 
autonomously as an independent body as far as relations with the Pakistan 
Government are concerned. In matters of common interest and import to 
the whole Church, however, it will work in close collaboration with the 
NCC of India and Pakistan, and in that capacity replaces the North-West 
India Christian Council. 

A result of partition has inevitably been the withdrawal of the National 
Missionary Society from the work which it maintained in the Okara area of 
Pakistan. Active consultations, we read, are now going on with a view to 
ensuring the continuation, under Pakistan Christian leadership, of this work. 

The Indian Christian Development Fund, which has been established to 
strengthen the economic basis of the Indian Church and to help Christian 
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workers to meet the expenses of technical and vocational training, was 
reported in June to stand at Rs 13,028. An appeal has been issued to Indian 
Christians to support the fund on an all-India scale. 

Religious education in Christian colleges was the theme of a three-day 
conference held at Allahabad in April under the auspices of the Religious 
Education section of the United Provinces Board of Christian Higher Educa- 
tion. The conference, which went thoroughly into the whole purpose and 
scope of religious education, was frank in its recognition of the relative failure 
‘to win students to a personal loyalty to Jesus Christ’ and of the reasons 
for that failure, which included, the findings state, ‘the lack of complete 
personal commitment on the part of the Christian staff’. Constructive 
suggestions were put forward with a view to ensuring a more thorough 
guidance and counselling of students in relation to their inner personal 
problems. 


South Africa.—The outstanding event of the past three months has been 
the conference in Johannesburg, July 11th to 13th, on ‘ The Christian Citizen 
in a Multi-Racial Society ’, organized by the Christian Council in the con- 
viction that ‘at this juncture in the life of our country a clear lead from 
authoritative Christian opinion is called for by the people ’. 

As the accredited representatives of twenty-five churches, missions and 
other organizations, from all parts of the Union, Basutoland and Southern 
Rhodesia, the conference issued a Statement that is deeply impressive in its 
dignity and responsibility, declaring : 

‘To all in our own land who profess the faith of Christ crucified we say, 
in all solemnity, that there are conditions prevailing in South African social 
life which make it difficult, if not impossible, for many of our brethren to 
develop fulness of personality.’ 

‘ Arising from our deliberations ’, the Statement goes on, ‘ we affirm that 
the fundamental truths we shall neglect at our peril include : 

(1) God has created all men in His image. Consequently, beyond all 
differences remains the essential unity. 

(2) Individuals who have progressed from a primitive social structure to 
one more advanced should share in the responsibilities and rights of their 
new status. 

(3) The real need of South Africa is not ‘ Apartheid’ but ‘ Eendrag’ 
{translated ‘ unity through teamwork ’]. 

(4) Citizenship involves participation in responsible government. The 
franchise should be accorded to all capable of exercising it. 

(5) Every child should have the opportunity of receiving the best educa- 
tion that the community can give, and for which the child has the capacity. 

(6) Every man has the right to work in that sphere in which he can make 
the best use of his abilities for the common good.’ 

The Statement ends with an extension ‘to our brethren of the Dutch 
Reformed Church . . . of a cordial invitation to join with us in discussion 
of the practical implementation of these principles in the ordinary affairs of 
our daily life ’. 

The ‘ Findings’ drawn up by the conference are to be published on the 
authority of the Christian Council. From a long and comprehensive list— 
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the Findings number twenty-six—we note the emphasis that the Church ‘ not 
only has the right to speak on matters that concern society, but it is its duty 
to do so’; insistence ‘that the Church planted by God in this country is 
multi-racial and must remain so’; the affirmation of ‘ the relevance of the 
Christian doctrine of Man, as a child of God, as corrupted by sin, as redeemed 
in Christ and as finding his true goal only in eternity’; the repudiation, 
while acknowledging ‘ that one historic people was chosen by God to be the 
medium of His fullest revelation in Jesus Christ’, of ‘the claim that any 
other race has been so chosen ’, and the declaration ‘ that His chosen people 
is now the universal Church ’. 

The principle of trusteeship is recognized, on condition that it ‘ should 


} mean the preparation of the ward for taking his full share in the life of the 


community ’, and that it ‘can only be an interim measure ’, looking towards 
‘the day when partnership shall be established, involving worship, education 
and citizenship, in common ’. 

Other news from South Africa includes the decision of the Christian 
Council to set up a research committee, which should greatly strengthen 
common consultation on problems confronting the churches. 

Professor C. P. Dent has been appointed Principal of the South African 
Native College, Fort Hare, in succession to Dr ALEXANDER KERR. 

The Dutch Reformed Churches of South Africa have celebrated the 
centenary of Die Kerkbode, their official magazine. 


Tanganyika.—The first general meeting of the recently constituted 
Christian Council of Tanganyika took place at Dodoma, from December 8th 
to 9th last, with the participation of the UMCA, Augustana Lutheran Mission, 
Swedish Evangelical Mission, Africa Inland Mission, Mennonite Mission, 
Moravian Mission, Church Missionary Society. The chairman of the Council 
is the Bishop OF CENTRAL TANGANYIKA. The Rev. P. ANDERSON undertook 
to serve as secretary until a paid education adviser, who would also be secre- 
tary of the Council, is appointed. 


Mozambique.—The report of the last meeting of the Christian Council of 
Mozambique reveals a growing pressure for intermission activity and sharing 
of responsibility. Some practical issues confronting the missions were dis- 
cussed, including the spiritual needs of Africans of Sul do Save who have 
migrated to Natal and of young people in the cities of Mozambique, especially 
Lourengo Marques, the challenge of illiteracy and adult education (in con- 
nexion with which the Mission Suisse has delegated a special worker for 
1949). Discussion on available facilities for the training of ministers evoked 
strong support for the idea of a union theological seminary, possibilities of 
which have been further investigated in the course of the past year. Other 
missions recognized the high proportion of the responsibility for medical 
work resting on the Mission Suisse, and the Council agreed to study ways 
and means to bring about a greater sharing of this vital task. 


Nyasaland.—The special committee on development and emigration 
appointed by the Christian Council of Nyasaland in April 1948 has drawn 
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up a memorandum based on enquiries instituted in the Ncheu area as to the 
causes of emigration, a major social problem in many parts of East Africa. 
The memorandum is based on information given in the 1945 census, on the 
enquiries carried out by the two members of the committee delegated for 
the purpose, on other local surveys and on the replies to two questionnaires 
addressed respectively to repatriates and to dependents of men still away 
from home. 

The investigations revealed that from 30 to 32 per cent of the adult 
males of the Ncheu district were absent from their homes, ‘that a large 
proportion of emigrants are married men, that legitimate childbirth is denied 
to many women over a number of years and that the birth rate in these 
families is approximately two per family’. The main reason for emigration 
is clearly an economic one: a comparison of wages reveals that emigrants 
who were earning an average wage of Ills. 8d. a month at home earned on 
an average £2, 4s. 6d. a month in Southern Rhodesia and £3, 18s. 2d. in 
South Africa. Food and housing comparisons also favoured the receiving 
countries. Africans in Seeniual questioned on the problem expressed the 
view that there should be ‘ plenty of different employments introduced into 


this country with better wages and accommodation, so that we shall not } 


dream any longer of emigration ’. 

The committee’s recommendations to the Christian Council include ‘ that 
Government be asked to move families as communal units into the new 
development areas, in order that the family group, the basis of social structure, 
might be safeguarded ’. 


The Near East.—At the ninth general meeting of the Near East 
Christian Council, held at Brummana, Lebanon, April 26th to 29th, the 
Advance Programme drawn up by the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America, so far as it related to the Near East, was discussed and approved. 
Certain items, notably the proposal to appoint a full-time Council secretary, 
to make better provision for the training of workers in all the main branches 
of evangelism, to arrange fuller exchanges of visits between area leaders, to 
promote Christian literature and facilities for training in Arabic and Islamics, 
to develop audio-visual aids, were passed on to the missions, churches and 
regional councils as matters of special urgency. 


France.—The meeting of the General Assembly of the Paris Mission, 
which took place on May 3rd and 4th last, and at which the Committee of 
the Mission presented its report, marked a further stage along the road 
of closer identification of Church and Mission towards which developments 
have been steadily moving for some years. At this meeting a constitution 
was drawn up which places much more definite responsibility in the hands 
of the existing ‘ Consultative Conference’. From now on, according to the 
new Statutes adopted, the Conference will play a more deliberative part in 
the discussion of matters concerning the life of the Mission. Henceforth, 
moreover, participation in the meetings of the General Assembly is to be 
on @ more representative basis, with delegates sent by churches, unions of 
churches or auxiliary committees, and really speaking for the parishes of 
the different regions. In the words of Article 1 of the new Statutes: ‘ The 
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churches are only faithful if they obey their apostolic vocation. And the 
missionary society cannot accomplish its vocation outside the Church ’. 


Germany.—The German Evangelical Missionary Conference met at 
Hermannsburg July 24th-27th, preceded by a meeting of its active Com- 
mittee, the Missionary Council. e Rev. Norman Goopa.t and Miss B. D. 
Gipson were present by invitation, as was the Rev. Dr F. A. Scuiorz, 
Executive Secretary of the Commission on Younger Churches and Orphaned 
Missions of the National Lutheran Council. During the conference Dr Scmiorz 
and Direktor WickERT reported on recent events in ge ape and South 
Africa and Lic. H. Meyer, of the Breklum Mission, newly arrived from 
India, spoke of the entirely new situation facing Christian missions in that 
country. 

The missionary societies discussed the responsibility now resting on them 
through the request of the International Missionary Council for the help of 
the Council in the distribution of funds raised for German work under the 
new scheme of inter-mission aid. In order to emphasize the sense of respon- 
sibility in the treatment of such foreign funds, the Council resolved to ask 
the missions to set aside regularly a sum in D. marks in proportion to the 
help sent to their missions abroad by the IMC fund, against the day when 
transfer shall be possible once more. 

The centenary of the Evangelisch-Lutherische Missionsanstalt zu Her- 
mannsburg was celebrated July 13th-l4th, when some thirty thousand 
friends of the mission—many from distant parts of Germany—gathered 
under the great trees by the new mission house to listen to talks on the 
message and work of the mission in South Africa and Abyssinia. There was 
no thrill of excitement or emotional appeal, but the absorbed attention of 
that vast crowd, undaunted by early rain, was a most impressive witness to 
the deep and widespread interest in the Gospel and to the loyalty to the 
mission which prevails even in present-day Germany. 


Great Britain.—The annual meetings of the Conference of British 
Missionary Societies were held at Swanwick, Derbyshire, from June 14th to 
17th, under the chairmanship of the Right Rev. Bast: Roserts, of the SPG. 
The general subject was ‘ the inner life of the Church’, a theme which had 
been inspired by Isaiah LIv, 2, ‘ lengthen thy cords, and strengthen thy stakes’. 
Attention was turned first of all to the enemies of a local church—other 
religions, and the forces of Communism, nationalism, materialism. This was 
followed by an address on the spiritual equipment of a church through prayer, 
worship, instruction and devotional reading, illustrated through the work at 
a theological college in East Africa. The conference later divided into three 
groups for discussion on the morning’s papers—one on India, one on China 
and one on Africa, with a plenary session in the evening at which the 
conclusions of the three groups were presented. 

On the second day, papers were read on the impact of the Church on the 
local community tem id y pastoral, educational, medical and social welfare 
work, illustrated by reference to an experiment in a rural area in China, and 
to a hospital in Northern Nigeria. These two addresses were followed by an 
address on the enrichment of the local church through oecumenical initiative, 





the example in this instance being a church in Britain studying the implica- 
tions of the Tambaram meeting during the months preceding the outbreak | 
of war. The conference again divided up into area groups as on the previous 
day, with the addition of a fourth group on the Near East. These groups 
reported to the final session, and a number of resolutions were adopted. 

The devotional periods of the conference were in the hands of the Rev. 
F. G. Heatey, of the Presbyterian Church of England. 

The stimulation of greater concern for the training of workers specially 
equipped to understand and take part in rural life, which has become a 
feature of missionary planning in Great Britain in recent years, has reached 
a further stage with the constitution, on June 17th last, of ‘ the Institute of 
Rural Life at Home and Overseas’. The Institute, which has its registered 
office at 10 Doughty Street, London, W.C.1, has been set up, in accordance 
with its constitution, ‘for the purpose of promoting the education . . . of 
those people whose work is concerned with the advancement of religious 
knowledge, with education, formal and informal, with administration and 
with the furtherance of health and the relief of poverty, distress and sickness 
among people living in rural areas at home and overseas’. The Institute, it 
is anticipated, will provide a clearing house of information, will publish 
reports, periodicals and pamphlets and will organize conferences, exhibitions, 
meetings, lectures and other relevant activities. 

Recent months have been notable for anniversary celebrations: the 
fourth centenary of the Book of Common Prayer, first used on Whitsunday, 
June 9th, 1549, was observed in June. August 21st marked the centenary 
of the birth of Gzorcz GRENFELL, a missionary of great renown in the 
Baptist Missionary Society, and the first man to map the Congo. 

We record with deep regret the death, on July 26th, of the Rev. C. H. Grit, 
of the Church of England, General Secretary of Church Missions to Jews. 

Missionary appointments announced include that of the Rev. MaxweELt | 
O. JaNnEs, to succeed the Rev. Dr A. M. Cutrewin as General Secretary of 
the London Missionary Society, on the latter’s retirement next year; and 
the Rev. W. A. Curtis, to succeed the late Rev. C. H. Gitt as General 
Secretary of Church Missions to Jews. 


United Bible Societies—Mr O ivier Bfcurtn, formerly on the staff of 
the World Council of Churches and closely concerned in the Council’s war- 
time work of ensuring the provision of the Scriptures to prisoners of war, 
has been appointed General Secretary of United Bible Societies, in succession 
to the late Dr Jonn Tempeie. The chairman is Dr Eric W. Norra, Secretary 
of the American Bible Society. Beginning in October, 1949, United Bible 
Societies is to issue a quarterly review, the Bible Translator, with Dr EuGEne 
Nipa as Editor, and also a quarterly news bulletin. 
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